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PENMANSHIP. 


2 Prag — of the series of Copy-Books published by the American Book Company have been the leaders in penmanship instruction and 
— ods in this country for half a century. Each series has been recently revised and great attention has been paid to grading and the distri- 
yution of letters and their peculiar combinations throughout the various numbers. 


APPLETON'S STANDARD COPY-BOOKS. PAYSON, DUNTON AND SCRIBNER’S NATIONAL SERIES HARPER'S NEW GRADED COPY-BOOKS. 





By LYMAN D. SMITH. OF COPY-BOOKS. Per Dor By H. W. SHAYLOR. a 

Per Doz. et . 9 « r 7 

New Tracing Course, four numbers, 1,28, and 4, 72 ots. — Series, new edition, six numbers, 1,2 3, 4, 5, Tracing Course, two numbers, land 2. . 72 cts. 

Short Co a and 0, . . . . . . . . 96 cts. Primary Course, seven numbers, 1,2, 3,4,5,6,7, 80 cts 

urse, seven numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, and 7, 72cts.| Business Series, three numbers, 7, 11, and 12, 96 cts Grammar Course, eight Nov.. 1,2,3,4,5,6,7,and8 $108 

Grammar Course, ten numbers, 1, 2,3, 4, 44, 5, and 6, Ladies Series, three numbers, 8, 9, and 10, ‘ 96 cts. Throughout the series only plain, practical styles of letters are 

° ° given for imitation. All flourished f ‘ roided : 

an Rin D A Bate, . . . Sen) ene Seems Sochn ons Se desiga of the author to secure neat. plain legibte 
usines é 6 ar r ourse, si fe , Ba. Bm | style o nmanship, @ arrangement of the lary course 

7 8 Forms, three numbers, 1,2, and 3. Nos. 1, 2, $1.20 | a a 6 x numbers, 1}, 2} "72 essentially the same as that of the grammar conree - The differ. 

amber 3, . : F 2 : # - x 96 cts. »9, and, . , . ‘ . cts, ence between the two is chiefly in the size of the books. 


ters are taught as wholes. wee tars me — . | Anew edition of these books, is now in courses of preparation, and SPENGERIAN PENMANSHIP. Revised Edition. 


“PLaeere omen Monk Bet roots pan] FS area oles aa coger rigeracna mete | Sewer belie ey At jer ecea, Fores 10 te 
ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS | Serle. "Aspe feature of mporiancels be teat matter cf ane | SPencer’s Primary Writing Tablet, No.1. Ty 
rer Dox.) 1eller'atd’ capitals with ‘one paxe devoted to! movement exer. “he ia 

Primary Copy Books, : : S , : 72 cts. rapidly as possible. Il. The Tracing Course. Nos. 1,2 3,and4, . 72 cts. 


II[. The Shorter Course. Nos. 1,2 3,4, 5, 6, and 7, 72 cts. 


Ble e t Cc . 7 3 ' 
mentary Course, three numbers, 1, 2,and 3, 72 ot®. BARNES'S NATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP, or pos.| IV. The Common School Course. Nw. 1, 2, 3, 4 





New Eclectic Copy-Books, ten numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4 | 2 
aan tae PY 36 cts. National Series, six nambers, 1, 2,3, 4.5,and6, $1.00) |» 6,7,and8. . . es 96 ote. 
9, YU, U2, 1, Oy Vy . . . . . . - | P <_< he Spencerian Copy-Books*in their various editions have continu 

In th Brief Course, six numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, 75 cts. ally kept pace with the general improvements in iethods of 
n these copy-books, simple, legible, and business-like style of capi- Tracing Course, two numbers, | and 2, " : 75 cts. teaching. In this revised edition the fundamental idea thr ugh 
tals and small letters is adopted. Each letter is given separately out is to maintain the educational and logical character of the 
at first and then in combinaiions. The spacing is open, the The series for ungraded schools is complete in six books, but for system inthe development of the art, while the artistic and 
analysis simple, explanations are clear, concise, and complete. large graded schools the more elementary courses are supplied mechanical excellence is kept fully up to the quality which has 
The lower numbers have been entirely re-engraved, and the other to complete the gradation. The business forms include checks, always distinguished the Spencerian Each book possesses 
numbers have been thoroughly revised. | notes, drafts, receipts, etc., printed on patent-safety tint paper. original and valuable features 


| 





Copies of these or any of the publications of the AMERICAN Book Company, for use of teachers or school officers, or for examination with a view to introduction, will 
be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the list, or introduction price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York : 806 and 808 Broadway. Cincinnati: 137 Walnut St. Chicago: 258 and 260 Wabash Av. 
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Ss & | | NEW READERS. NEW ARITHMETICS NEW GEOGRAPHIES German Simplified, LATIN. Ss = Si © 
=| oe =~ NEW FIRST, NEW ELEMENTARY. Two Books: i j ifi LATIN PRIMER, —— © ¢ 
ro = fe | SECOND, THIRD, NEW PRACTICAL niall pen Manual. Spanish Simplified, GRAMMAR, — = o & fa 
SS —_— = FOURTH, — — Prepare for reading, EXERCISE BOOK. =. SS Ss > 
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I } / | “STUDIES IN PEDAGOGY.” By Gen. Tuomas J 
E C R RY Moraan, U.S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, late Priveipal of 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. . the Rhode Island State Normal School. 355 pp- Price, $1.75. 

FULL OF SUCCESTIONS, HINTS, AND INFORMATION---INVALUABLE TO ALL TEACHERS, OLD AND YOUNC. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS, “O00 Row Turnry pars. | “*" vaste SILVER, BURDETT, & CO., Publishers, 


PEDAGOGY, postpaid, to any teacher, on receipt of $1.40 6 Hancock Avenue, Boston. 


ESTERBROOK4& CS S$ EXTRA FINE PEN NO 333 — —>, v1 ESTERBROOK 4&cs 
iat ESTERBROOK , NO. ; . 


These Pens have the shape, size, and style suitable for school use. They have all the 
qualities of perfect pens, fineness of point, elasticity and durability, and have been very 


extensively adopted in the public and private schools throughout the United States. 
26 JOHN STREET, NEW FOun. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS; THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. Works. camden, N 


HARPER’S NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


26 VOLUMES, CLOTH. .«. - : PRICE, $1.00 PER VOU. 
Aischylus. ‘Translated by T. A. BUCKLEY. 394 pages. Horace. ‘Translated by T. A. BuckLEy. 326 pages 














Cesar. ‘Translated by WiLLIAM DUNCAN. 572 pages. Juvenal. Translated by Lewis EVANS. 512 pages. 

Cicero’s Orations. ‘Translated by C. D. YONGE. 580 pages. Livy. 2-vols. ‘Translated by Spittan and EDMONDS. 1474 pages. 
Crcero on Oratory. Translated by J. S. WaATsoN, 380 pages. Plato (Select Dialogues). Translated by Henry Cary, 552 pages. 
Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations. Translated by C. D. YonGce. 466 pp. Sallust, ‘Translated by J. S. Watson. 538 pages. 

Cicero’s Offices, &c. Translated by C. R. EDMONDS. 344 pages. Sophocles. The Oxford lranslation. 340 pages. 

Demosthenes. 2 vols. Translated by C. R. KENNEDY. 735 pages. Tacitus. 2 vols. The Oxford lranslation. g6o pages. | 
Euripides. 2 vols. Translated by T. A. BuckLEy. 736 pages Terence. ‘Translated by Henry THomas Ritey, B. A. 610 pages. 
Herodotus. ‘Translated by Henry Cary. 614 pages. Thucydides. ‘Translated by Rev. Henry Date, A.M. 594 pages. 
Homer’s Iliad. ‘Translated by T. A. Bucktey. 466 pages. Virgil. Translated by Davipson. 404 pages. 


Homer’s Odyssey. ‘Translated by T. A. BuckLey. 432 pages. Xenophon. Translated by J. S. Warson, M.A. 520 pages. 





The works which are issued are reprints from “ Boun’s CLASSICAL Liprary,” brought out uniform with the English edition, and comprising faithful pp oot the prin- 
cipal Greek and Latin classics. These translations have been made by scholars eminent for their knowledge of classica literature, and may be depended upon as thoroughly aneuraie- 
A copious and accurate index is appended to every translation. No version has been adopted without wihout ample and thorough bs igo ee whe ade ry e 
light of modern research, and placing it on a level with the present improved state of philological learning. This NEw Cvassicat Liprary has received a cordial welcome trom 


the whole corps of American classical teachers. . 
We will mail any of the above, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00 per volume. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY, Limited, 


(Of the late firm of W. H. WALMSLEY & Co.) 
1022 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all | Appliances, 

Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 

Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 








JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


. ’ . 
Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STRE&T, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
my MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 4 
Catalogue on application. 
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CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


A standard remedy with the most eminent Physicians in the treatment of meata 
Nervous exhaustion, sleeplessness, lassitude, inability to work or study, 


diseases, 
Hunger, in urgent cases, Brain Starvation. 


Vitalized Phosphites feeds the hungry nerves, and restores Brain power.—It is used, and recom- 
mended by the world’s best students and brain-workers, — It is a vital PhosPHITE, not an inert acid 
the formula is on every bottle. 


PhosPHATE. — Not a secret remedy ; 


A Special Food ‘for the . Brain and Nerves. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 


WEST 25TH 


For sale by Druggists, or sent by mail, $1 00. 


STREET, 





] and nervous 
is but Brain 


NEW YORK. 








EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 





Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 




















SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain ana Glass Ware, etc.) 


i Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 





We make a specialty of the producte from the 
Laboratories of MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Ciera 
Apparatus, 


PUre 
Cheiicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


AVOID 


Inferior 
Imitations, 























MOTHERS 
put stiff corsets on their 
Growing Children! 


We beg of you don't do it 
but be sure to buy 





















THOUSANDS vow te use 


Best Materials thr: rughout 

BEST for Health, 
Comfort, 

Wear and Finish. 

Buckle at Hip for 


ose Supporters 1 
Tape-fastened Buttons 70 

—won't pull of. 7 
Cord edge BUTTON - 
HOLES-1won't wear out, . 


FOR SALE BY 
Leading Retailers, 
or mailed Free on 


receipt of price, by 
FERRIS BROS. x00 


 Manafaetorers, 341 Broadway, New York, 
MARSHALL FIELD & C0. , CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Agts. 


CLINTON” H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y. 


BELLS. 


and | OFF URCH 
DR. TAF1"S ASTHMALENA ~ 
ASTHM A CURED =e 


THE OR. TAFT BROS. M.CO.,ROCHESTER,M.Y 














EDUCATIONAL 


In fact, everything that 


LANTERN SLIDES: 


Botany. 


can be 


MAGIC LANTERNS and SCIOPTICONS, 
STEREOPTICONS and TRI-OPTICONS. 


Of especial interest to Teachers and Professors: 


THE LANTERN FOR GRAPHIC INSTRUCTION. 


Geeolegy. 
and Physiology, Histology. 


hotographed can be shown on the screen. 

MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHY & specialty. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 

McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 

CHICAGO, 


Zoology, Auatomy 


ILL. 





UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 
PURK 
CHEMICALS. 


Send for list. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. 
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facturers and dealers, and ship to all parts of the world. 
toc ongue t Parlor Entertainments for pleasure, or Public Exhibitions, etc.,for MAK 
VEY, send us your name and address on a postal 
and we will mail you our 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means of object teaching for 
§ Colleges, Schools and Sunday Schools, 
essortment of Views, illustrating art, science, history, re- 
For Home Amusement and Parlor Entertainment, etc. 
found as instructive or amusing, while Church Entertainments, Public 
An inatrument with a choice selection 

PAY WE i ‘ I ‘ of Views makes a splendid Holiday 
@ p: esent. 

If you wish to know how to order, how 


208 PAGE BOOK FREE 


McALLISTER, Manufact’ g Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York City. 


Our 
nothing can be 
Exhibi- 
We are the largest manu- 


KING 





IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


For Sale by 


J. B. LIpPINCOTT COMPA 


W. A. OLMSTED, 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton — Boston. 
717 Market St., *Philladelphia. 
182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


FOR SCHOOLS. 








Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


:Should make part of the course of study of every American student.”—James D. Dana. 


Sharpens both 
Lead and Slate Pencils. 


We will send ma 





Jesuits 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. 
ColdiMedal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris In 1889. 


STEEL 


the WOR 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


LD. 





ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 









Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Oustless 


Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. &. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


4NDREWS M’F’G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK, 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, 








Drawing Tables 


FOR 
SCHOOLS, OFFICES, 
Manufact’d by 


R. E. KIDDER, 
86 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 
ge” Send for circular. 





&c, 
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logue tt ACHERS’ 
N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 








TARR’S NOISELESS POINTER 


Has rubber tip and suspending ring. The only noise- 
less school pointer made. Sample postpaid, ‘5 cts. 


THE SCHOOL PEN ) 


Just out, and the only case of the kind made. Can be 
easily attached to any school desk. Postpaid, 25c. 


CIFFORD’S 
Air-Tight 
INK - WELL. 


The only air-tight school 
Ink. Well made. 

Can be easily attached to 
any school desk. 

Sample, postpaid, 25 cts. 







pesto esa i 


AND PENCIL 
CASE. 





patent. Attempt: 
but not tolerated. 


Dustless Crayons, 


61 East 13th St., 


LLL these specialties are fully protected by letters 
pts to imitate will be appreciated 

scriptive circulars and special 
prices upon application. 


Erasers 


» Globes 
Slate and Composition Blackbo 
Standard School Shades, etc. 


W. A. CHOATE & ©0., General Furnishers, 


508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
N. Y. City. 


Maps oS Charts, 


5 Somerset St., Boston. 
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War 


SRASUSE SME Geeech @ 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Belle of Pure Copper and Tin 


Fire 





for Churches, 
ote, FOLLY 








Mentionthisp aper. 


CINCINNATI! BELL FOUNDRYCO, 
SINCINNATT, O., sole makers of the ‘‘Bl er’ 
Chareh, vo Alarms feat 


School 
Catalogue with over 2200 testimo: 


and 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


New Series of 


READERS 


By EBEN H. DAVIS, 
Superintendent of Schools, Chelsea, Mass. 





COMPLETE in FOUR BOOKS 


CONSISTING OF 


THE BEGINNER’S READING BOOK. With 38 
Illustrations. Teacher’s Edition. 148 pages. 
Cloth. 42 cts. Scholar’s Edition. 128 pages. 


26 cents. 


THE SECOND READING BOOK. With 8 ful! 
page and 62 smaller Iilustrations. 208 pages, 
12mo. Cloth. 40 cents. 


THE THIRD READING BOOK. With 12 fall. 
page and 19 smaller Illustrations. 336 page. 
12mo. Cloth. 56 cents. 


THE FOURTH READING BOOK. With 12 foll- 
page and 14 smaller Illustrations. 448 pages. 
12mo. Cloth. 80 cents. 


‘* Eben Davis has made for himself a reputation in 
the theory, art, and practice of teaching reading in 
the primary schools, which places him easily in the 
front rank of educational specialists. No one man in 
any subject has accomplished, more or revealed 
greater pedagogical insight, philosophical courage, 
or teaching ingenuity, whether judged by the results 
or the detail of the methods.”’--Journal of Education 
Boston. 


An Elementary History « United States 


By CHARLES Morris, author of ‘‘ Half Hours 
with American History,’’ ‘‘ The Aryan Race,’’ 
etc. Illustrated. 12mo0. Cloth. 60 cts. 


How to Remember History. 


A Method of Memorizing Dates; with a Summary 
of the Most Important Events of the Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth, Eighteenth, and Nineteenth Cent- 
uries. By VIRGINIA CONSER SHAFFER. 
Square 8vo. Cloth, $1.00. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge 


By PAaut Bert. Adapted and arranged for 

American Schools by W. H. GREENE, M.D. 

With 570 Illustrations. Book One—Animals, 

Plants, Stones, and Soils: 30 cents. Book Two 

—Physics, Chemistry. Animal Paysiology, and 

Vegetable Physiology: 36 cents. Complete in 

one 16mo volume; 375 pages; 60 cents. 

“It is, in fact, the first book I have found that ren- 
ders the scientific teuching of science possible in com- 
mon schools. Not only so, but we owe a debt of grat- 
itude to the author for giving us a lesson as to how 
to write for children.” —Wm. M. MAXWELL, M.A., 
Assoc. Supt. of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Primer of Scientific Knowledge. 


Man. Animals. Plants. Stones. The Three States 
of Bodies. Reading Lessons. Summaries. 
Questions. Subjects for Composition. By PAUL 
BERT, author of ‘‘ Bert’s First Steps in Sci- 
entific Knowledge,”’ translated and adapted fir 
American Schools. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 
36 cents. 

“The child that has mastered this little book has 
taken a long step towards becoming an enthusiastic 
scientist. It is multum in parvo, in the best sense 
of the term,—accurate, suggestive, and stimulating 
to the young mind.”—New Eng. Jour. of Education 





LIBERAL TERMS FOR INTRODUC- 
TION AND EXCHANCE. 


Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 


Correspondence relating to Books for Examina- 
tion and Introduction invited. 





Address 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMP’Y, Pab's, 


715-717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


F. M. AMBROSE, 
New England Agent, 





testimonials, 
(cow) 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 
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Journal of Education. 


4A WEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISH&D BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 








A. E. WINSHIP, Eprronr. 





Terms for our Educational Publications: 
SOUBNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 





WHAT IS GOOD, 


BY JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. 


‘* What is the real good,”’ 
I asked in masing mood. 








** Order,’’ said the law court ; 
** Knowledge,”’ said the school ; 
‘* Truth,’’ said the wise man ; 
‘** Pleasure,’’ said the fool ; 

‘** Love,’’ said the maiden ; 

‘** Beauty,”’ said the page; 

** Freedom,”’ said the dreamer ; 
** Home,”’ said the sage ; 

** Fame,’’ said the soldier ; 

‘* Equity,’’ the seer. 


Spake my heart full sadly, 
‘* The answer is not here.’’ 


Then within my bosom 

Softly this I heard : 

** Each heart holds the secret ; 
* Kindness’ is the word.’’ 








OCTOBER. 


BY LUCY E. TILLEY. 





With wide, hurt eyes Ovtober hurried down 

Ere yet the sun had warmed the half-waked morn, 
Amid the withered pastures and the corn, 

And through the meadow strbble searéd brown. 
No bird gave welcome to her weary feet, 

No flower looked up and laughed as she went by. 
Then did she turn her backward with a sigh, 

** Shall my fair borders shelter naught that’s sweet ?’’ 
She whispered, ‘‘ Never flower or song or bird ?”’ 
But even as she spoke, with tender thrill 

The pitying asters’ hearts began to fill ; 

The flutter of the petals swift she heard, 

And as they leaned their purple ’gainst her gray, 
October smiled fall glad and went her way. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





Wellington: My success is due to the application of 
good sense to the circumstances of the moment. 


Cuaries Kinasiey, at Oxford: I give you but my 
greeting and a start. I cannot educate you nor any one. 


Suprr. James MacAuister, Philadelphia, Pa: De- 
velopment is the law by which all sound education is 
governed. 


Supt. S. T. Durron, Brookline, Mass. : Those who are 
to be competitors in the labor market need to have every 
faculty trained, every wit sharpened, and should have a 
broad outlook upon the affairs of the world. 


J.C. Dana, Denver, Col.: Know how to use books, 
pamphlets, magazines; where to go, how much and how 
little to read, what is authority and what is not, where are 
the short cuts to facts and arguments. This kind of 
knowledge is of the greatest value in these days. 


Gro. M. Wuiraxer, Editor New England Farmer: 
I learned a trade while preparing for college, partially 
paid my way through by working at it, and the love of it 
has not abated since graduation while engaged in pro- 
fessional work. Leaving my trade for a life of mental 
labor did not secure me greater ease, nor increased gain, 
but rather greater satisfaction because of the fascination 


State Normal School: The purely mental results of teach- 
ing must result to the learner in three things,—knowledge, 
power, and skill,—in the order given. The act of learn- 
ing must be the pupil's own act, the teacher being no 
more than the occasion of it. Ideas must come to pupils 
objectively so far as possible, and the idea should arise in 
the mind in advance of the word. A word is the sign of 
an idea, an idea is the mental image of athing. The 
thing and its name, then, being each equal to the idea, 
are equal to each other, and are inseparable. Any attempt 
to impart a word without the idea of which it is the sign, 
is not worthy either of the name of teaching, or of atten- 
tion from the critics of teachers. 





MOODS AND MANNERS. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


t may be worth while to leave for a moment the dis- 
cussion of methods and principles, in which our teachers 
are doubtless well versed, in order to think of other fact- 
ors which enter into school work. Among these are the 
moods and the manner of the teacher. Though they can- 
not be easily classified, nor defined, nor cultivated accord- 
ing to set rules, nor modified by the most careful prescrip 
tions, yet they have much to do with the happiness and 
progress of the pupils, as well as with the teacher's suc- 
cess. A knowledge of their “ whys and wherefores”’ is 
as essential as the study of subject matter, or command of 
devices to illustrate the facts taught. The way in which 
we say a thing is often more potent than the thing which 
we say. We all know people whose manner wins for 
them scores of friends, and othera for whom their nearest 
friends need constantly to make the excuse; ‘Oh, you 
musn’t mind what she says. She means it kindly. It is 
her way.” Strange that these unfortunate * ways” are 
so common that we forget to use the expression in speak- 
ing of manners that are kindly, or thoughtful, or courteous. 
These “ ways”’ bear the same fruit in the schoolroom 
that we find in the outside harvest. Some teachers arouse 
all the combativeness in a child’s nature by the tones or 
gestures employed in the slightest command. There is a 
“Do this!’’ which arouses every fiber in the boy to say, 
“T won't?” there is a “ Do this” that causes him to 
bend every energy to the willing accomplishment of the 
teacher’s purpose ; there is still a third, which leaves him 
in utter indifference, and which might as well,—yes, 
might better,—have been left unsaid. The commands,— 
rather, the words of the commands,—are the same ; the 
results are very different because the teacher's ways are 


” 


different. 

There is the manner which repels and represses ; there 
is the opposite which wins and attracts. There is a noisy, 
boisterous manner, which is often miscalled, the hurry and 
flurry being mistaken for enthusiasm. A school will be 
stirred and excited by such a manner, but never strength- 
ened. There is a serene, even bearing, which implies re- 
serve strength, which is cheerful while it is dignified, 
which inspires a true enthusiasm ina school. There is 
an assumption of command which is weak; there is a 
kind of request which always implies obedience. And all 
that the manner implies, the children feel. “ Actions,” 
the old proverb tells us, “ speak louder than words.” 

Nor should we disregard the little tricks of manner 
which pass so easily into habits. Snapping the fingers, 
pointing, tapping the pencil, saying “ quietly ” with every 
movement of the class, asking automatically for attention, 
appending “ Yes, go on,” to every fragmentary statement 
which the pupil makes, adopting the “ schoolroom tone,” 
acquiring the questioning “ Yes ? ”’—all these, with their 
kindred, are flaws which we should be glad to miss. 

The teacher’s manner, as first illustrated, is usually 
persistent. There is a manner which varies with the 
mood. Bright and sunny one day, perhaps because of 


other day, from causes outside the schoolroom, she shares 
her depression with the pupils, and all goes wrong. She 
is happy, and the children sing, mistakes seem trivial, 
faults are lightly reproved. Her head aches, and’she is 
weary ; the classes are dull, errors abound and are inex- 
cusable, and offences are severely pnnished. Her spirits 
are buoyant, and the work goes on wings; she is heavy 
hearted, and the school is a dead weight. 

What then? Surely the schools, and all the boys and 
girls in them, are happily or wofully affected by some- 
thing in the teacher, shown by her manner or “ way.” If 
the power is for good, we all would win it ; if for ill, we 
all would shun it. Is this something that we can learn ? 

It must be. We would be ashamed to confess that we 
had so little power of self-control that we could not over- 
come any defect, known to be a defect, nor grow toward 
a good recognized as a good. If there is something in 
our manner which hinders our pupils and retards our 
work, we can at least try to banish it. If our moods 
shadow the bright faces of our pupils, and lead us to pro- 
nounce unjust decrees, we can control our moods. The 
responsibility once acknowledged, we cannot be released 
from it. The weakness being known, we must improve. 
The better way being shown, we must walk in it. 

But how can we overcome that which seems almost in- 
eradicable,—it has so become a part of us? By knowing 
our faults, first. Some of us are blessed with friends 
‘made open-eyed to all our faults.” 
power that will 


They may be the 


‘** The giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us,”’ 

Some of us know without the telling, having a true 
inner sense to be relied upon in such matters. But, be- 
yond this, we must study, and try to realize a high ideal 
of a manner that is reposeful, serene, and womanly. Let 
it be the expression of a true, gentle, womanly spirit. 
The purpose to give our truest service to the children will 
help us to control the moods which would hinder that ser- 
vice. With right ideals, honest purpose, and patient 
effort, we must grow. 








WHAT, WHEN, AND HOW TO READ.—(1.) 


BY A. E WINSHIP. 





[ A series of articles, announced some weeks since, was begun in 
the JOURNAL of Ost. 2, under the title of ‘‘ Fifty Good Books.” | 

The intricacies of the reading problem for the average 
man defy speedy solution. The purely literary man asks 
no advice; he enjoys studying the conditions of the ques- 
tion for himself ; while he who is rigidly indifferent to 
culture has no problem to solve. Although the average 
American is not literary in his tastes, he aspires to growth 
toward culture, at the same time being alive to the fact 
that his first responsibility is to his profession, office, 
farm, or shop. He must work, work, work, with hand or 
head, at some art, trade, or profession, however anxious 
he may be to improve his mind or cultivate his taste. 
Whatever success comes to a wide-awake American, there 
is an element of discontent unless he is conscious of toning 
up his general culture through good reading. Not in- 
frequently the club and lodge room are frequented by 
men who are dissatisfied with themselves when they stay 
at home. ‘The man is driven from his home by a re- 
proachful conscience because he finds no pleasure in the 
improvement of his mind through books. 
There are many phases of the problem as it unfolds 
itself. That which comes to me by the logic of cireum- 
stances is the teacher's side. No person needs to be well- 
read so much as the teacher. ‘The doctor and lawyer are 
reasonably conversant with what is going on in the world 
through contact with all classes of men. They are good 
conversationalists, and they know much that is in books 
through mingling with those who have read books. The 





special rest or unusual health, the teacher inspires her 
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class, and all goes well. Hurt, sad, or depressed, some 


clergyman is naturally a reader; indeed, he is forced to 
read whether he will or no. He is expected to spend @ 
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certain number of hours in his study; if he does not, he 
is under criticism, and any man shut up with books three 
or five hours a day will come to know books whether he 
has a taste for reading or not. 

The teacher has many natural hindrances in the devel- 
opment of a reading habit. His income is relatively 
light. ‘There are few instances in which a teacher has 
more than two thirds the income he would receive in any 
position of relative importance in business or other profes- 
sional life. With him it is a serious matter to invest 
much money in books, and no man ever became a good 
reader on borrowed books. There are grand exceptions, 
but multitudes of the teachers of to-day hesitate to put 
two dollars and a half a year into a professional paper, or 
five dollars a year into books of permanent value. One 
reason for this is that the teaching profession offers the 
greatest possible temptation for financial literary mean- 
ness. A physician knows that books well mastered will 
advance him in his profession financially, and in the 
matter of position ; the same is true with the lawyer. A 
large part of the average clergyman’s thought is upon the 
“eall” that will only come to aman of growthful tenden- 
cies. But many a teacher does not realize that money 
invested in good books and periodicals will be of benefit 
to him financially and professionally. 

But what is more important, the work of the day saps 
the mind in such a way that it is an effort to read with 
interest and profit a thoughtful book. When a teacher 
has a good library well read, it is positive proof of a good 
literary taste, studious aspirations, professional devotion, 
or financial wisdom. When a teacher is a good reader, 
he is the most intelligent, discriminating, and apprecia- 
tive man among books. He has not the money to buy 
books that he does not read, nor the time to read those in 
which there is no profit. 


THE GYMNASTIC PROGRESSION OF THE 
LING SYSTEM.* 
BY OLAES J. ENEBUSKE, PH. D. 


[Printed in response to numerous requests from many sections of 
the country.) 


The Swedish gymnastics is a product of the renaissance 
of the gymnastics in the beginning of this century. It is 
the natural outcome of eighty years of development, the 


with a sufficient supply of well-oxygenated blood and a 
proper drainage of the waste products. 

Were the main object of physical training but to de- 
velop the strength of the muscles, then the systematic 
progression of exercises might be expressed by an ascend- 
ing numerical scale, representing in pounds the resistance 
against the muscles. Were swiftness the aim, we could 
make our training conform to a progressive scale repre- 
tenting a certain number of oscillations in a given time, 
or if slowness were the object, by a similar retrogressive 
scale. Did we aim at complete control of the curvilin- 
earity of the movements, we might symbolize the progres- 
sion by a series of peripherical segments, or were angu 
larity of movement the aim. we could resort to a series of 
angles. We find in many systems, and so-called systems 
of gymnastics, present and past, one or the other of these 
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points put forward as the governing object. The Ling 


fruit of nearly a century of careful, continuous study.|system does not lay special stress upon any of these 


Its first formal introduction was in 1813, in a state insti- 


tution at Stockholm, and its growth has been under the|ance, as the purpose may demand. 


protection of the Swedish government. It is now incor- 
porated as a regular branch of educational methods in 
Europe. 
ranged to meet an essential and general educational pur- 
pose and adaptable to existing educational institutions, 
has produced a method that forms the fundamental de- 
partment of the pedagogical or educational gymnastics. 


The functions of the heart and lungs are the funda- 
mental functions of the body. It is the aim of Swedish 
educational gymnastics to develop these fundamental 
functions, and it endeavors to attain this end by a series 
of movements of the voluntary system which shall be so 
arranged and executed as to bring about a healthy re- 
sponse between the muscles and the will. It does not 
strive to develop physical specialists. The Swedish sys- 
tem of gymnastics proceeds upon the well-grounded theory 
that muscular strength must follow as the necessary con- 
sequence of a training so carried on as to promote the 
health and strength of these fundamental functions. 
Those who labor only to enrich the muscles often make 
piteous beggars of the heart and lungs. Theory and ex- 
perience show that a system of training may be followed, 
which, while it develops muscular strength to a 
considerable degree, at the same time causes dilatation of 
the heart and lung cells, consequently making their walls 
thinner and weaker. Upon such a training commun sense 
stamps the seal of disapproval. Get the heart right and 
the lungs right and the muscles will meet every reason- 
able demand. 

Mascular work is resistance of muscular contrac- 
tion. Such a resistance becomes a healthy training 
for the muscles concerned whenever they are furnished 





* Abstract from the Proceedings of the American Association for the 


It employs reduced as well as increased resist- 
It uses the swift and 
the slow movements for such effects as they can respect- 
It embraces movements describing both 


points. 


ively produce. 


The demand for a form of gymnastics ar-|curved lines and angles. 


For a clear understanding of gymnastic progression 
we must bear in mind the general composition of the 
Swedish gymnastic drill, or what is termed a “ gymnastic 
day’s order.”” It is composed of a certain number of 
movements succeeding each other in a_ well-defined 
order, calculated to produce certain effects in a certain 
succession ; all these movements together being designed 
to bring about a distinct hygienic and educational result, 
which is the exponent of what we term the gymnastic 
‘unity’ and “ totality.” 


For a number of hours previous to their appearance in 
the gymnasium, or classroom for physical exercises, the 
pupils have had all their powers concentrated upon their 
lessons and recitations. Whether necessary or not, they 
have been doing their work in a sitting posture, the chest 
more or less contracted, the upper part of the body lean- 
ing forward against the desk, the thorax bent forward 
and downward, pressing downward upon the abdominal 
organs and somewhat checking the venous circulation of 
these organs. This state of injurious muscular repose 
has continued for hours. As a consequence we have 
these results : A more or less temporary passive conges 
tion, or tendency to such congestion, of the brain and 
abdominal organs, decreased respiration, the general tone of 
the muscles lowered, and the mind tired from prolonged con- 
centration The first object of the gymnastic drill must 
be to counteract these evils, to relieve the brain and the 
oppressed organs, to reinstate a healthy respiration and 
circulation ; to tone up the body generally, at the same 
time giving attention to the educational purpose of the 
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To accomplish this object we have first in the day's 
order a class of movements termed “ order movements,” 
intended especially to attract the minds of pupils away 
from those lines of thought in which they have been go 
long occupied, to the approaching gymnastic work, to in- 
duce them to assume that fundamental position and car- 
riage best suited to the physiological interests of the body, 
from which all correct gymnastic movements start, and to 
which they return before a relaxed position of rest is 
resumed. 

Following this first class isa class called “leg move. 
ments,” intended to draw the blood in larger quantities 
down toward the lower extremities, thereby relieving the 
brain and the oppressed organs. These also stimulate 
the general circulation. 

Next follow movements called “‘strain-bending move- 
ments” and * heave movements,” which expand the chest 
and induce deeper and more energetic respiration. 

The combined result of these four typical gymnastic 
movements unite to form a favorable general foundation 
upon which to ground the following more specific move- 
ments. 

“* Balance movements,” which bring about a codrdina- 
tion of muscular contraction in all parts of the body, and 
by demanding equilibrium in difficult positions, train the 
sense of correct and graceful posture. 

“ Movements for the back,” which correct the carriage 
of the shoulder blades and back, and by equalizing the 
strength of the muscles on both sides of the vertebral 
column, counteract the faulty growth of the spine. 


“* Movements for abdomen and fore part of the body,” 

which stimulate the abdominal organs by an alternating 
increase and decrease of the abdominal pressure. The 
movements strengthen the muscles of the abdominal walls, 
is do also the next following. called the “ alterna‘e 
side movements.” These last train the legitimate mobil- 
ity of the ribs and vertebrae and mechanically stimulate 
the spinal nerves. 
-}These movements are performed with gradually increas- 
ng force, but never exceeding a certain point, the test 
f which is a deep, free, undisturbed respiration during 
the movement. Whenever the extreme limit is ap- 
proached by any vigorous movements the effects are im- 
mediately moderated by administering movements that 
juiet and normalize respiration and heart action. 

By these movements the system is prepared for the 
more vigorous exercises of running and jumping, which 
bring about a compound action in all parts of the body, 
involving a high degree of exertion during a short space 
of time, approaching, but never exceeding the limit where 
breathlessness in its graver form sets in. 

After these movements the heart must be normalized 
ind the body prepared for rest, by slow measured “ /eg 
movements,” accompanied by deep, rhythmic breathing 
movements. 

Interwoven with this is an educational progressive idea 
which helps toward a complete volitional control over the 
muscles of the body. In jumping, the greatest demand is 
put upon the heart and lungs. If it be correctly per- 
formed there is a degree of exactness in muscular covr- 
dination that raises the volitional control of the muscles 
to the highest point. 

Between each of the movements in the day’s order 
there is allowed a moment of complete relaxation, and the 
typical classes of movements already described are inter- 
spersed with a number of auxiliary movements which 
must be called into operation as a means of relief, after 
the stronger movements by which the action of the heart 
and lungs has been greatly increased. 

An important side of the gymnastic progression is ex- 
pressed in the training of a number of pupils to codperate 
in movements of a gradually increasing complexity, 45 
illustrated in marching evolutions, gymnastic games, and 
gymnastic dances. 

The marching evolutions demand of every pupil entire 
control of himself, that he may be able to move in correct 
pose through distinct lines and angles. The correctness 


and beauty of the evolution depend upon the close atten- 
tion of each member of a line to the movements of the 
other members, and in striving to keep his movements in 
exact harmony with theirs, and his line in exact harmony 
with the other lines executing the same evolution. This 
complexity demands exact codrdination of the function* 
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that regulate the movements. 
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In such movements as jumping, each pupil works inde- 
pendently of the others, and is to a certain extent per- 
mitted to yield to his natural desire to outstrip his com- 
panions. Freedom, independence, and competition sug- 
gest themselves. But the pupils are allowed to indulge 
their desires in this respect only after their bodies, by 
foregoing preparatory work, have been made ready for, 
and worthy of, such more pleasurable and exciting trials, 
by compliance with all the requirements of the foregoing 
movements. 

Gymnastic games are a form of applied gymnastics. 
They occupy about the same place as ranning and jump- 
ing, although representing a more advanced stage. They 
have this in common with running and jumping that they 
bring about the joint efforts of all parts of the body, while 
the previous classes of movements are all more or less 
localized upon a special part. 

Gymnastic movements, however complicated, are re- 
solved, in the last instance, to some sixty elementary 
motions. Only a few gymnastic movements are the direct 
product of simple elementary motion in one joint. They 
are composed of two or more motions in several joints, 
and the most complicated are composed of a great num- 
ber of elementary motions in nearly all the articulations, 
brought into codrdinate action. It may not seem strange 
if I state that the number of such combinations is infinite. 
The whole infinite variety of things which we perceive by 
our senses is made up of less than seventy material ele- 
ments. ‘The combinations of these form the great mate- 
rial mass of the universe; or, if I may be allowed an- 
other figure: In a language, all the words of the vocab- 
ulary are composed of a comparatively small number of 
elementary sounds, by the combination of which in differ- 
ent numbers and different relatione, all the ideas can be 
expressed which together form the intellectual treasury of 
a people. The English language for instance is built up 
of less than seventy elementary sounds. By these there 
can be produced combinations in infinite manifoldness and 
variety. Out of this great mass only some one hundred 
thousand combinations have been selected of such char- 
acter that they are adequate to suggest ideas to the mind 
and assist in their comprehension and expression. To 
these comparatively few combinations for the expression 
of ideas is due the powerful development of the Anglo- 
Saxon brain. 

And so by the sixty elementary motions of the human 
body there can be produced combinations in infinite num- 
ber. Out of this ocean of possibilities the Swedish educa- 
tional gymnastics has selected those combinations which 
suggest gymnastic ideas and which help toward the ful- 
fillment of gymnastic, hygienic, and educational purposes. 
Thus these movements place along side the vocabulary of 
literal formulas, another vocabulary of physical form- 
ulas, which from the muscles reach the brain, as do the 
words through the eyes and ears, and by so doing they 
may be credited with aiding on the physical side to de- 
velop the efficiency of the brain and widen the boundaries 
of the volitional dominion of individuals, and through 
them of the nation. 





CHANGE FROM GRAMMAR TO HIGH 
SCHOOL.* 


BY SUPT. GEORGE HOWLAND, CHICAGO, 


In the grammar school there is a more careful watch- 
fulness, an individual interestewhich largely disappears 
in the high school. The skillful principal and accom- 
plished head assistant know the characters and peculiari- 
ties of every pupil, and have adapted their instructions 
and control to his personal needs. 

In the high school the pupil is thrown more upon hss 
own responsibility. It is assumed that he is there for a 
definite purpose, and the strict supervision is relaxed. 
There must be a difference, but the break is often too 
abrupt, and the pupil, who in the eighth grade was care- 
ful, persevering, and successful in his s‘idies and his 
conduct, becomes in his larger liberty careless, negligent, 
and deficient in his deportment, his efforts, and his 
scholarship. 

The most trying period, perhaps, in our school course, 
and almost necessarily so, is the first year in the high 


es 


* From his recently issued Report, 


school. Those who in June were seniors, in September 


in primary, grammar, high school, or college, certain privi- 
leges are ever accorded, and to pass from the highest to 
the lowest rank is, at the best, discouraging and painful, 
and the wisest and most thoughtful treatment is needed 
to save the pupil from the sometimes fatal shock of the 
transition. 

The first year, or first term, in the high school is all 
important to the future of the young and aspiring student, 
and should be made fall of interest, encouragement, and 
hope. The subjects should be interesting, and so skill- 
fully and attractively presented as to arouse the pupil to 
his best efforts and most loving labor. 
returns to the grammar school in these early days should 
be an inspiration to his young friends to press ardently 
forward to the same wished-for goal. The new taste 
should be his of something singularly desirable; an out- 


His frequent 


look upon most pleasing and fruitful fields; a reverence 
for a more truly refined, a more scholarly, more manly 
man, a more womanly woman, than he has yet had; of 
one deeply interested in his personal welfare, his attain- 
ments, his character. 





COOKING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—AT 
WHAT AGE? 


BY ANNE BARROWS, 
North Bennet Street Industrial School, Boston. 


It seems to be an established fact that the hand must 
not be ignored by the schools. The question now regard- 
ing manual training is, during what part of the school 
life it shall come. The first experiment tried was to 
allow pupils of high schools opportunity outside of their 
regular work for some sort of training in handicrafts. 
Hence, it has followed that in some towns and cities the 
pupils of high schools only are granted such instruction. 

Gradually grammar-school masters have been persuaded 
to give one session weekly to manual training. One or 
two years of this is given, and that to the higher classes. 
A few masters have found it wise to give their boys and 
girls a weekly lesson throughout their grammar school 
course, one year clay modeling, another sloyd, and in 
turn take shoe making, printing, cooking, and carpentry. 

An experience with some fifty cooking classes, ranging 
from the fourth class in the grammar school to seniors in 
the high school and adults, has convinced me that manual 
training, especially for girls, should begin in the lower 
grades. Although sewing lessons help, girls have not the 
ready use of the hands that boys gain from their outdoor 
sports. One Boston master sends us his second class 
girls for their cooking lessons the last half of the school 
year, while for the first half, the first class come. By 
that arrangement he has his graduating class to himself 
during the busiest months of their last year. The class 
gains, too, by having their cooking lessons in two terms, 
with the long vacation between. This affords time for 
thought and practice, and the second term is better ap 
preciated and understood. 

If hand culture cannot be continued throughout the 
school life, let there be two periods for it,—one in the 
lower grades, to develop dexterity. implant good habits of 
work, and encourage the child to use his hands ; another, 
when the mind can grasp theories and put them in prac- 
tice, with hands already trained. For example, seniors 
from the high school may thoroughly grasp the chemistry 
of bread-making, but they handle dough more awkwardly 
than girls of twelve, and they use many unnecessary uten- 
sils, for they do not always take kindly to suggestions 
from the teacher regarding simple things. 

A little girl is delighted to try experiments which she 
has seen grown people perform; she is more ready to 
follow the teacher's directions because she has not formed 
decided views of her own. There is also a chance 
that she is not yet boand to the American rule that if an 
article is cheap it cannot possibly be good, and hence she 
may be taught to make savory dishes at small expense. 

Cooking lessons are not simply to show how to prepare 
foods for the table; a knowledge of their nature and 
proper combination is quite as important to establish good 
habits of eating. A girl of sixteen is strongly prejudiced 
in favor of the method to which she has been accustomed 





are juniors. To the highest grade, the seniors, whether | 


are much easier to teach because7they knowfless of wrong 
housekeeping. But the strongest point in favor of early 
cooking lessons is that so many pupils, and those the very 
ones who need such instruction, must leave school before 
they reach the higher grades. Even if they continue in 
‘school, many girls are obliged to help at home, and a little 
‘more knowledge will enable them to work moreJintel- 
ligently. 

| The object of putting instruction in cookery into our 
schools is to improve the pbysical condition of mankind. 
| This is impossible if it be given in only the higher grades, 
| but if conficed to the lower classes it will never reach the 
standard it deserves. Two courses, with an interval of 
five years between them, would accomplish more than 
two years in succession. 


CONCERNING PROMISSORY NOTES. 


BY A. L. HARWOOD, NEWTON, MASS. 


A promissory note is defined by Mr. Justice Blackstone 
(1723-80) to be “a plain and direct engagement in 
writing to pay a sum specified, at the time therein lim- 
ited, to a person therein named, or sometimes to his 
order, or often to the bearer at large.’’ In this definition 
after the word “ engagement,” insert the words “ absolute 
and unconditional,” and we shall have a statement which 
has met the approval of the most learned jurists since 
Blackstone’s time. 

A careful comparison of each word and phrase in this 
definition with the common form of a note printed in 
most arithmetics, will show that that form contains all 
essentials of a promissory note, and may therefore be 
safely followed. Any other form will be just as valid 
provided it contains each and all of these essentials. It 
matters not what words are used, in what order they are 
arranged, nor to what language they belong. Let it be 
remembered, however, that no one of the essentials can 
be omitted without destroying the validity of the note. 

The following was held by the court to be a good prom- 
issory note: “John Mason, 14th Feb., 1836, borrowed 
of Mary Ann Mason, his sister, the sum of £14 in cash, a 
loan, in promise of payment of which I am truly thank- 
ful for.” The following letter a court of high authority 
held to be a valid one: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I have received the 
imperfect books, which, together with the costs overpaid 
on the settlement of your account, amounts to £80 7s., 
which sum I will pay you within two years from this 
date. I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, THos. 
WILLIAMS.” 

The word “ note”’ implies that the engagement must 
be in writing. If it be written with a pencil the law will 
be complied with ; or if the entire note, except the signa- 
ture of the maker be printed it will be sufficient. 

It is also essential that the note be payable at all evente, 
and either at a fixed time or on some event which must 
inevitably happen. 
made payable at the death of a party to the instrument, 
or at a certain time after his death. But a written prom- 
ise to pay a certain sum either when one of the parties 
shall become of age, or when a certain person shall marry, 
is not a valid note for it is uncertain whether these events 


Therefore a note will be good if 


will ever happen. 

Again, the note must be payable in money only; a 
written promise to pay the bearer a certain sum of money 
in goods, is not a valid promissory not. Its validity will 
be destroyed by giving the payee or maker an option as 
to whether it shall be paid in money or in some other 
articles. For example, in money or good Kast India 
bonds, in cash or Bank of England notes, in money or 
merchandise, or in money or some specified service. 
Another essential is that the sum made payable must 
be fixed and certain. A promise to pay a certain sum 
and other contingent bills will not be a good promissory 
note. In the body of the note, it is usual to «xpress the 
sum in words and not in figures. It is immaterial which 
are used, except that in the use of words there is less 
peril of any alteration of the amount. If the promise is 
to pay “out of rents,” “ out of a certain sum when re. 
ceived,” “out of my growing crops,” or out of any par- 
ticular fund, it will render the note invalid, 

It is immaterial whether the note is dated at the be- 
ginning or at the end. Jn fact, it is not necessary that 
the note be dated at all, unless some stutute requires it, 





at home, and will not readily try any new thing. Boys 
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& The™note may be post-dated or ante-dated. A note 
dated on Sunday will not be good ; but if it bear date on 
Sunday it may be shown to have been made on some 
other day, or it may be shown to have been made on Sun- 
day, although dated on some other day; but if a note 
dated and signed on Sunday is not delivered till a subse- 
quent day, it is valid, for it takes effect from its delivery. 








EDITORIAL NOTEBOOK. 


MIscELLANEOUS.—The teacher’s deek should be in the 
best of order at all times. It is so easy for teacher and 
pupils to lay every odd thing on the desk that it is fre- 
quently a disgraceful looking place. 

The schoolroom closet should also be in the best of 
order at all times. It is of the highest importance that 
the children see and appreciate the educational value of 
having the waste places clean and orderly. We once 
knew a member of a school board who never visited a 
school without opening every closet door in the presence 
of the pupils, gomplimenting them if it was all right, 
passing it in silence if it was cluttered. 

Ink should be used with such care as to avoid spatter- 
ing. If ink spots are made upon the paper or books, 
they should be removed, if possible; if on the floor or 
desk, they should be removed at once. Whatever the 
circumstances, the child should be excused from every 
other exercise until he has removed the spot by use of 
blotting paper and water. A single neglected spot of ink 
reflects upon the teacher under whose administration it 
appeared. 

Great care should be taken of the crayon. At the 
close of each session the racks should all be cleared and 
the pieces that are to be used again replaced in a box and 
all the rest collected and thrown into the waste barrel, 
provided it can there be beyond the reach of boys who 
have a mania for carrying crayon in their pockets for use 
upon the fences and sidewalks. 

A waste basket is one of the most important things in 
the schoolroom. There should be more than one, and 
each should be so placed as to be easily accessible. The 
moment a pupil is through with a piece of paper, it should 
be quietly deposited in the basket. If he leaves it upon 
his desk or in his desk, it is morally certain that it will 
get upon the floor, and a single piece of paper upon the 
floor shou!d be a source of humiliation, The tendency of 
the day is to have the schoolroom every-way neat and 
attractive at a)l times. 





LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS, 


THE SEA-ANEMONE. 


With living anemones this lesson can be made intensely interest- 
ing ; without them it sbould not be givento children. Those who are 
not too far from Boston can send jars to the superintendent of 
Essex Bridge, Salem, Mase., who will fill them at a reasonable price. 





FIG, 1. Fia, 2, 


Young anemones can be brought as far as Boston, at least, simply 
packed in wet seaweed. Nowhere else on our northern coast can 
sach a number or variety of anemones be seen as at Beverly Bridge. 


The light pink or salmen colored ones show the structure best, for 


when fully expanded they reveal the partitions of the body-cavity 
beautifully through their nearly transparent walls. Fig. 1 repre- 


sents one fully expanded; Fig. 2, only partially. Very young 
anemones, not more than an inch long, will show the connection 
with the hydra, both on account of their small size and of their 
having fewer tentacles than the full-grown ones. 


times in a current of air. Young anemones may sometimes be in- 
duced to eat meat, drawing it into the mouth with their tentacles, 
and will generally take the little crab found in the gills of oysters, 
which they consider an especial dainty, but I have never been able 
to tempt the older ones with anything. They will not expand well 
unless kept in a cool, shady place, that shall at least remind them 
of the tide-pools where they hide under the shadow of the rocks 
and seaweed. If we try to handle them, as in taking them off the 
rocks, they contract into little solid lamps (Fig. 3), with appar- 
ently neither mouth nor tentacles. 

The children should examine them for several days, then bring 
the results of their observations to the class, as was done with the 


hydra. 
The body is hollow and cyl- 


inder-shaped, but very much 
larger and broader than that 





FIG. 3. Fia. 4, 

of the hydra. By the lower end it attaches itself to 
some object, and the upper end is a broad disk with the 
mouth in its center. The mouth seems to be an opening 
produced by folding the skin inward. Around the mouth 
are many rows of tentacles, which are finger-like projec- 
tions from the body. 

In the center is the stomach. Many partitions extend 
inward from the body-wall, some of which join the stom- 
ach and hold it in place, others reach only a part of the 
way to the stomach. They are shown like the spokes of 
a wheel in the cross-section given in Fig. 5, with the eggs 
attached to them. In very transparent anemones it can 
be seen that the tentacles project over the spaces between 
the partitions. The stomach is not simply a cavity hol- 
lowed out in the body, as in the hydra, but is another hol- 
low bag banging down inside the outer one. 

When very young the sea-anemone is 
like the hydra, but as it grows, the 
upper end of the body-tabe folds inward 
till it hangs down inside as an open sac, 
about half as long asthe body. To illus- 
trate this, take a glove-finger and cot 
off the end to represent a hydra, then 
turn in the end for some distance, and 
the part hanging down inside will repre- 
sent the stomach of the anemone. The 
proboscis of the hydra and the stomach 
of the sea-anemone are therefore precisely similar in their origin, 
though different in their use; that is, they are homologous. While 
digestion is going on, the lower end of the stomach is closed by 
muscles, and refuse matter is afterward ejected through the month. 





Fia, 5. 


The tentacles are covered with lasso-cells, or thread- 
cells, similar to those of the hydra. The white threads 
thown out from tiny loop-holes in its sides when an anem- 
one is disturbed, also bear myriads of these little weapons. 
Sea-anemones are often produced from buds, which 
form around the base of the old ones. If one is torn in 
scraping it from the rocks, the portion left behind will 
become a perfect animal. 





THE NEW COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE 
LAW IN PRUSSIA. 


BY FELIX ELLARKA. 


The new Prussian law for compulsory education reads, 
in translation, as follows :— 

1. Every child within the kingdom of Prussia must 
follow the course of instruction laid down for the element- 
ary (so-called public or people's) schools. 

2. Compulsery attendance begins with the term of ad- 
mission following the completed sixth year of life. Chil- 
dren who complete their sixth year within three months 
after this term, may be admitted upon application of 


parents or guardians, provided they have the necessary 
bodily and mental maturity. 


3. Compulsory attendance ends with the close of the 


school term following the completed fourteenth year of 
It has been my experience that large ones do not thrive in con-| life 


Dismissal from the duty of attending school must 


finement, but they can be kept for some days if but one is placed take place twice a year 


in each jar, and care is taken to keep them cool. Candy jars are 
best, because the wide month allows the air free access to the water. 
If enough sea water cannot be had to change that in the jars every 





4. The commencement of compulsory attendance may, 
for local causes, be postponed for a year bv the supervis- 


day, it may be aerated by pouring it back and forth a number of ing authority, and even for a longer period of time in in- 


dividual cases, such as insufficient physical or mental de. 
velopment. 

5. Attendance at the lessons in religious instruction can 
only be enforced with regard to those children whose 
parents belong to the religion the dogmas of which are 
taught during school hours. 

6. Children are exempted from attendance at element. 
ary schools who are taught at any other public or private 
school, and the teaching at which is considered by the 
authorities to be equivalent to that at the elementary 
public schools. When this is not the case, the inspectors 
have the right to enforce the attendance at the public 
schools. 

7. Children staying away from school for no valid 
reason may be forced to attend by the proper authorities. 

8. The parents, or guardians, or employers, must take 
care that the children attend school regularly. 

9. The school inspectors must inspect the rolls of 
attendance and give notice to the police of the district in 
cases of unjustified absence from school. 

10. For absence from school without valid reasons, the 
persons mentioned in clause 8 shall be fined for each day 
of non-attendance, from 10 pennies to one mark (24 
cents to 25 cents), or, where the fine is not immediately 
paid, with imprisonment of from three hours to one day. 
Instead of imprisonment, the person condemned may 
work for the same hours for the benefit of the community, 
each according to his aptitudes. 

11. Employers allowing children to work during school 
hours, whether at the request of their foreman or their 
workmen, shall be fined from 1 to 150 marks (25 cents 
to $37.50), or be imprisoned for at most fifteen days, 
unless the case falls within the terms of the Factory Law, 
and a severer punishment be inflicted. 

12. The punishment shall be enforced in accordance 
with the law of April, 1883, on the infraction of police 
decree. The judge may inflict punishment on several 
people at the same time, and notice of it may be given by 
a public functionary by word of mouth. Imprisonment 
for non-payment of the fine may be resorted to before ap- 
plication for payment has been made, if the insolvency of 
the accused has been proved at law. All fines paid for 
violating the compulsory school attendance regulations 
are to be turned into the school funds, minus the costs of 
judicial process. 

13. This law went into effect on the first day of Octo- 
ber, 1890. The minister of worship, education, and 
medical affairs, the minister of the interior, and that of 
justice, shall take the necessary steps toward its execution. 





CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, ete. , and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, W ill 
teachers ask questions with the pon as freely as with the voice ?| 





38. What standing has Toronto (Ont.) University 
among the universities of America ? K. A. C. 

It is impossible for me to answer. I have had no 
occasion to know of its work, and it is little known in the 
states. Its general reputation is very good. 





39. Shall I prohibit whispering entirely in the pri- 
mary room? The little folks take advantage of me ‘J dl 
do not, and if I do, I’m sorry to see them in such strait 
jackets. . F. E. R., Kansas. 

Whispering is not a necessity of childhood, but activ- 
ity is. There will usually be whispering enough under 
the most ardent attempts to probibit it. The tendency of 
the day is to give occasional relief through some physical 
exercise, but whispering can rarely be permitted in pri- 
mary schools. 





40. How shall I write tropic of Cancer, equator, north 
pole, etc.? B., Dorchester. 

The old-time way was to begin all with capitals. The 
equator long since lost this distinction; the north and 
south poles, afterward, ceased to be capitalized ; but till 
recently the Arctic Circle, the Tropic of Cancer, ete., have 
been capitalized, now they are written tropic of Cancer, 





tropic of Capricorn, Arctic circle, and Antarctic circle. 
This comes from the same tendency that writes Missi» 
sippi river and Walnut street. 
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soldiers?” ‘ What time of the year was it?” 


Oct. 23, 1890. 
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41. Do you consider it wise to insist upon pupils leav- 
ing a margin in writing, other than that which precedes 
paragraphs, and if so, how much ? 
J. A. M., Naugatuck, Ct. 
It is not considered in good taste among business men 
to leave a noticeable margin. It is considered “ echooly ” 
or educationally prudish to leave a set margin. The idea 
is to have the left-hand side of the page even and not 
cramped. Good taste leaves an eighth of an inch, but not 
with sufficient evenness to make it look as if it had been 
ruled, and the line erased. , When teachers need a 
margin for the correction of exercises it is perfectly 
proper. 
42. Please give your opinion of teaching what are 
called doubled letters. In spelling mill would you ad- 
vise teaching m i double 1, or m-i-l-l. in Be 
It is one of the educational fads of the day to pro- 
nounce each letter, as in the latter case. I think it is the 
better way, but whether it is worth all the trouble re- 
quired to challenge the prejudice and time honored cus- 
tom of saying “double 1” is doubtful. If it will make 
better spellers, do it, if not, don’t. I do not see why it 
should. 
43. Can you recommend a good book for the study of 
birds, animals, and insects, in primary grades? One 
that is simple and can be used merely as a guide. 
A. M., Campbellstown, O. 
“The Nature Readers: Seaside and Wayside,” in 
three numbers (price, $1.05), by Julia McNair Wright, 
published by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, while not meet- 
ing your requirements in the matter of outline, are from 
my standpoint much more satisfactory for primary school 
work, in that they give the life, habits, etc., in an attract- 
ive and reliable form. 
A real classic, so far as it goes, is Mary E. Bamford’s 
“Up and Down the Brooks. (Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin, & Co.) While not arranged specially for the school- 
room, it is a thoroughly charming view of animal life and 
is fully illustrated. 











44. Is there any difference from any cause between 
the climate of the north and south poles ? E. Z. D. 

Theoretically, that of the south pole is a trifle warmer 
in summer and colder in winter, from the fact that owing 
to the elliptical orbit, the earth is about 3,000,000 miles 
farther from the sun in the summer than in the winter in 
the North, and about 3,000,000 miles nearer in summer 
than in the winter in the South. The amount of this in- 
fluence upon the climate has nox been estimated. 








WHOUGHT ANALYSIS FOR LITTLE ONES. 


BY ELLA B. HALLOCK. 


Thought analysis need not be left until the graduating 
year. The study that is so delightful for older ones 
may be equally so for younger pupils. Once every week 
have an exercise in thought analysie, whatever your grade 
may be. Take a simple poem, one that the children 
love, and present it in such a manner that they will un- 
derstand it and see its beauties. Make it an exercise in 
imagination, expression, and literature. 

“ Barbara Frietchie ” is old and trite, and they say it 
is a long way from Whittier’s best; but young and old 
love it, and little children that can hardly talk, take great 
delight in hearing and repeating parts of it. Surprise 
your pupils some Friday afternoon with the following : 

‘Close your eyes and tell me the beautiful picture that 
you see.” (Repeat slowly.) : 

“ Up from the meadows, rich with corn, 
Clear in the cool September morn, 


“ The clustered spires of Frederick stand 
Green-walled by the hills of Maryland. 


** Round about them orchards sweep, 
Apple and peach tree fruited deep, 


‘* Fair as the garden of the Lord 
To the eyes of the famisbed rebel horde, 


‘On that pleasant morn of the early fall 
When Lee marched over the mountain wall, 


** Over the mountains winding down. 
Horse and foot, into Frederick town.’’ 


“Don’t repeat the words of the poem, but describe 


what you saw. Describe the meadows, hills, orchards.” |in this one. Call on pupils to repeat :— 


“‘ How did the picture look to the eyes of the famished 


stanzas about the flags. 3. Barbara Frietchie’s act. 4. 


“What appeared on the beautiful scene ?” 
“ How did they enter the town ?” 


“* Forty flags with their silver stars, 
Forty flags with their crimson bars, 


** Flapped in the morning wind ; the sun 
Of noon looked down, and saw not one.”’ 


“Why was there not one flag left at noon ?” 
“* Now tell me the picture you see.” 


** Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then, 
Bowed with her fourscore years and ten ; 


“* Bravest of all in Frederick town, 
She took up the flag the men hauled down; 


“In her attic-window the staff she set, 
To show that one heart was loyal yet.’’ 


“‘ Tell me how Barbara Frietchie probably looked ?” 
“Why did she set the flag in her attic window ? ” 


me just what you see, as I repeat the stanza: 
‘“* Up the street came the rebel tread, 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 


“ Under his slouched hat. left and right, 
He glanced ; the old flag met his sight. 


“* Halt!’ the dust-brown ranks stood fast, 
‘Fire!’ out blazed the rifle blast. 


**Tt shivered the window, pane and sash ; 
It rent the banner with seam and gaeh.’”’ 


“Describe the picture.” (Call on the boys.) 
““ What was the firet command ?” 
“* How was it obeyed?” 
“ What was the second command ?”’ 
“ How was it obeyed?” “ What was the result ?” 
“‘ Now what did Dame Barbara do?” 

** Quick, as it fell from the broken staff, 

Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf ; 


** She leaned far out on the window-aill, 
And shook it forth with a royal wiil. 


** Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, 

But spare your country’s flag,’ she said.’’ 
(Not all pupils can reproduce the picture they see ; en- 
courage them by questioning.) “Three things are told us 
that Dame Barbara did. What was the first? ”’ 
“The second?” *‘ The third?” 
“Then what did she say?” 
“‘ Did she love her country’s flag better than life ? ”’ 
“What do we say of such a person?” (Elicit word 
patriotic). 
“ Do you think they shot the old gray head? _Listen.”’ 


** A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, 
Over the face of the leader came ; 


‘* © Who touches a hair of yon gray head 
Dies like a dog! March on!’ he said.’’ 
‘‘ What came over the face of the leader?” ‘“ Why?” 
“Which did he respect the more, the gray-haired 
woman or the flag?” ‘Here is the closing picture ” : 
** All day long through Frederick street 
Sounded the tread of marching feet ; 


** All day long that free flag tost 
Over the heads of the rebel host. 


‘* Ever its torn folds rose and fell 
On the loyal winds that loved it well; 


** And through the hill-gaps sunset light 
Shone o’er it with a warm good-night.’’ 
“ As the sun went down, how many flags could be seen?” 
‘‘ What sound had been heard all day in the street ?”’ 
“ Barbara Frietchie and Stonewall Jackson are dead, 
and the war is over. See how beautifully Whittier men- 
tions these facts ”’: 


‘* Barbara Frietchie’s work is o’er, 
And the Rebel rides on bis raids no more. 


‘* Honor to her! and let a tear 
Fall, for her sake, on Stonewall’s bier. 


‘* Over Barbara Frietchie’s grave 
Flag of Freedom and Union, wave! ”’ 
And he tells how the flag waves over Frederick town” : 


‘* And ever the stars above look down 
On thy stars below in Frederick Town.’’ 
(By means of a copying pad, furnish each pupil with a 
copy of the poem on cardboard. If tiny flags two or 
three inches long are available, ornament each card with 
a flag, cutting two little slits and passing the handle 
through them. Thechildren will never forget this lesson. ) 
In some future lesson recall the mental pictures formed 


1. The stanzas describing the morning scene. 2. The 


Threads and ‘Thrums. 


“ M4 “oe 
What did they see on the house tops as they entered / Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 


this department should be marked ‘“ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘* Pazzle Editor,’’ Box 836, Sharon, Pa. 


XXI. TRANSPOSITIONS. 
When I go hunting /irst and equirrels 
My dog nezts in the fun ; 
He third the game, and drives them ont. 
I shoot them with my gun. 





XXII. DIAMONDs. 
1. In tried. 2. Toundo. 3. A red color used by painters. 4. To 


twist out of natural shape. 5. A showy flower. 6. To endeavor. 
7. In tried. 


XXXII. ABSENT VOWELS. 
Insert vowels in place of the starr, in each of the following 


“Here is another picture. Close your eyes and tell |sentences. Then select from each sentence a word of five letters, 


and place below each other. The central letters of these words 
will spell the name of a month : 
1, * tr** *3 kn*¥ on b* *ts fr**ts. 
2. *£ y** w*ot *n* m**s, *xc*l *th*rs. *f y** w*at f:**nds, 1*t 
*th*rs *xo*l y**, 
3. * dr*wn*og m*n w*ll o*tch *t * str*w. 
4. *1.*1)*ng st*n* g*th*rs 1 * m*ss, 
5. *n* *ct d**s n*t m*k* * h*L*t; m*ny *cts d*. 
6. D*¥*de *:* fr**t; w*rda *r* b*t 1**y*e. 
7. P*i*c* *fi*n *ff*ets wh*t i*rc* c*nn*t. 





XXXIV. Worp BUILDING. 

[ Begin with a single letter, and, by adding one letter at a time, 
and perbaps transposing the letters, make a new word at each 
move. | 

I. 1. A vowel. 2. A pronoun, 3. Sense. 4. Connection. 5. 
Pure. 6. To fade. 7. Distorts. 

II, 1. A vowel. 2. A preposition. 3. Aninsect. 4. Boisterous 
language. 5. To discipline. 6. Tostretch. 7. Gazing. 

III. 1. A vowel. 2. A boy’s name. 3. Home of a beast. 4, 
Accomplished. 5. A sluggard. 6. An animal that gnaws. 

IV. 1. A vowel. 2, An exclamation. 3, A kind of meat. 4. 
Pretence, 5. Dishonor. 6. A river. 

V. 1. A vowel. 2. A printer’s term. 3. Pastry. 4. A tree. 
6. To fasten again. 6. To murmur. 7. Matured. 





XXXV. Devetions. [Words of equal length. | 

Remove the central letter from a four footed animal, and leave 
highest endeavor; from piercer, and leave advances; from cooked 
in fat, and leave a boy’s name; from a part of a flower, and leave 
a loud sound; from severe pains, and leave atoms or particles; 
from a native of Rome, and leave a color; from pu'e, and leave a 
tribe; from courage, and leave a repast; from to color, and leave 
a gasp; froma kind of nat, and leave a song of praise and triumph, 
Place the removed letters in the order given, and they will give 
the name of an important school study. 





XXXVI. CHARADE. 

My /irst was crowded one summer day ; 
(A fair was held down town) 

A little child that had lain on the seat, 
Was rudely jostled down. 


She screamed and cried, “ Give me my seat. 
I tell you it is nezt.’’ 

Her cheeks were red as whole with rage ; 
The passengers were vexed. 


Her mother took the spoiled young miss, 
And wiped her tear-stained face ; 
And everybody was relieved 
When they reached their stopping: place. 
(Answers in three weeks. ) 


A LEVEL HEAD. 





During the late strike on the New York Central Railroad, the 
militia were ordered to be in readiness in case of a riot, but they 
were not called out. 

In an interview, Gov. Hill said the troops were not to be called 
upon except in case of an emergency. The emergency had not 
arisen, therefore they would not be ordered out. [He remarked 
that this was the first great strike with which he had had experi- 
ence, and he did not propose to lose bis head; the only point 
at which there had been serious trouble was at Syracose, and there 
a deputy-sheriff had lost his head and precipitated an encounter. 
The strike continued several weeks, and ‘' :re was riotous action 
at various points along the road, but the civii authorities were able 
to cope with it without calling on the militia. ; 
The test of a man’s real ability comes when an emergency arises 
which makes a hasty call on his good judgment and discretion. 
The man who retains his presence of mind, maintains bis equipoise 
and exercises sound discretion at such critical janctures, is to be 
relied on and will be put to the front. , 

Men with level heads bave the staying qualities which do not 
falter in the face of danger. tis A. Cole, of Kinsman, 0., June 
10, 1890, writes: ‘‘In the fall of 1888, [ was feeling very ill, [ 
consulted a doctor, and he said I had Bright's disease of the kid- 
neys, and that he would not stand in my shoes for the state of 
Ohio.’ But he did not lose courage or give up; he says: ‘‘I saw 
the testimonial of Mr. John Coleman, 100 Gregory St., New Haven, 
Conp., and I wrote to him. In due time I received an answer, 
stating that the testimonial that he gave was gepuine and not over- 
drawn in any particular. I took a good many bottles of Warner’s 
Safe Cure; have not taken any for one year.”’ 

Gov. Hill is accounted a very successful man ; he is cool and cal- 








“ How would you have known it was September from |Jackson’s first command to his men. 5. Dame Barbara’s 
the description?” ‘“ What time of day was it?” words. 6. Jackson’s second command, etc. 


culating, and belongs to the class that do not lose their heads when 
emergencies arise, 
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SEEING is not an ih but a means, of knowing. 


’? 


* Sranp by the Little Schoolhouse, 


in Wisconsin. 


is the rallying cry 


Some portions of the Canadian provinces are very much 
awake educationally. 


third announcement in the ‘ Book-a-Month 


will appear next week. 


THE 
Course ” 

It looks as though the American Germans intended to 
organize themselves as Geimans rather than as Amer- 
icans. This will be uncomfortable for us and disastrous 
to them. 


Tue teacher of English has two things to do, —to 
teach his pupils to read and to write their native tongue. 
This is true of all grades from the primary school to the 
university. 

HOLDING institutes under personal supervision is re- 
quired by law of the state superintendents in Massachu- 
setts, Arkansas, Minnesota, Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, Vermont, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 


Mrs. J. L. Witson of Colusa County, Cal., who has 
been superintendent since the sad and sudden death of 
her husband last winter is a candidate for reélection. She 
has well-nigh universal sympathy. She has managed the 
office skillfully and is every way admirably qualified to 
fill the position for a full term, 


MAny cases are reported of pupils being without text- 
books four weeks after the schools spened in states, cities, |. 
and towns where the authorities furnish free books. If we 
are to have free textbooks we must have superintendents 
and committees who are sufficiently basiness-like to pro- 
Free textbooks with lax author- 
ities are a terrible nuisance, to put it mildly. 


vide books promptly. 


A Kansas paper,—a little one,—styles school book 
publishers, ‘ scoundrels,’ “ hypocrites for pelf,” and calls 
upon the American people tc “ banish the infamous gang 


from the face of our hk ” ‘That editor oaina doubtless 
think Longfellow ought to have been banished for writing 
the ,“ Building of the Ship.” The country owes more 
educationally to its school book publishers than to the 
same number of men in any other walk of life. That 
wee bit of an editor simply does not know what he is 
talking about. 


Computsory Epucation. — Ten thousand children 
were taken from the streets of Chicago and placed in the 
schools, last year, through the operation of the compulsory 
education law. There are still 134,000 children and 
youth, from six to sixteen, in Illinois who are not in schools 
of any kind, and yet the opponent of Dr. Richard Ed- 
wards is running against him with the practical war-cry, 
“ Let the 134,000 stay out.” The interests of that state, 
the nation, and humanity are involved in the triumph of 
that for which Dr. Edwards’ candidacy stands. 


W. H. Lampert, principal of the Durfee High School, 
Fall River, and president of the Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, whose portrait we present on ar- 
other page, is one of the most efficient high school admin- 
istrators of the state, and is at the same time a skillful 
teacher, well-read in professional literature, and of schol- 
arly tastes and habits. Few men in the country have 
been honored with more flattering atiention from the 
committees of other cities and states, but he remains in 
Fall River because of the ardent admiration of the citizens. 








Tue CrassicaL TeacuEers.—The fifth annual meeting 
of the New England Association of Colleges and Prepar- 
atory Schools, held at Boston University last Friday and 
Saturday, was one to command the admiration of all 
thoughtful educators. The speakers were men of opin- 
ions and educational convictions. There are no men in 
the country who devote themselves more heroically or 
patiently to the study of methods, principles, and experi- 
ments than the men who are active in this association. 
Not a meeting occurs in which the results of their investi- 
gations are not of special interest. Our report, which ap- 
_ | pears elsewhere, will be read with unusual interest. 








ILLinois SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLuB.—The recent meeting 
of this club at Peoria was in some respects the most 
notable gathering of the kind in many years. The club 
holds but two meetings a year, and that of last week was 
of special importance from the fact that the address of 
the occasion was by Hon. A. S. Draper of Albany upon 
compulsory education,—*‘ The Authority of the State in 
the Education of her Children.” The significance of this 
lies in the fact that State Supt. Richard Edwards is a 
condidate for reélection, with all the opposing, political 
forces concentrated against him with an anti-compulsory, 
school-attendance war-cry. There is not a man in the 
country with whom we would leave the critical word in 
such a moment as confidently as with Mr. Draper. He 
has all the instincts of a statesman, the methods of a 
lawyer, the patitnce of a scholar, the fervency of an 
orator. He was at his best in all these regards at Peoria. 








Tae Ecorism or THe PrincipaL.— The Mail and 
Express, New York, makes the grave charge that the 
principal of a school thinks his school is all right. It 
says; “If a principal is doing his best, the c ances are 
he thinks there is no room for improvement.” It is not 
so with subordinate teachers, says the Mail and Express. 
We often hear this spoken of as a weakness of great mag- 
nitude. The principal, if he be worthy the position he 
occupies, feels his responsibility, and does everything in 
his power to make his school as good as he knows how. 
The fact that he has not adopted a certain principle, 
method, or device, is of itself the best evidence that he 
does not think it would improve his school. He may err 
in judgment, but he has more at stake than anyone else, 
and desires more than any one to make every improve- 
ment. There are men who are conceited enough to try 
to live on what they once knew, and will learn no more : 
that is, we are told that there are such men, but they are 
not on exhibition. They do not all appreciate every 
cranky notion of every visionary, but we know few 
principals who do not honestly desire to make every im- 





SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club opened the 
season of 1890-91 at the Brunswick last Saturday, with 
one of the most brilliant gatherings of the club circles of 
the year thus far. President Gates of Amherst made 
his first appearance before the club devotees of Boston, 
giving one of the grandest addresses to which the school- 
masters have listened. It was a severe test to which he 
was put when Phillips Brooks, the majestic, fervent, elo- 
quent orator, and John D Long, the class‘c, exquisite, 
merry, professional after-dinner speaker were upon the 
program. Personality, position, and accomplishments all 
tend to endear Mr. Brooks to intelligent, philanthropic 
New Englanders, so that his reception is always royal ; 
and Mr. Long's tact, geniality, brillianey, and public ser- 
vices have made him one of the best beloved as well as 
most admired of our public men. It is greatly to Presi- 
dent Gates’ credit that-he stood with these men before a 
hundred and twenty of the ablest teachers of Boston and 
vicinity, and won the highest praises of the occasion. Cit- 
izenship through the echools never received more skillful 


treatment. 








WHAT PUPILS READ. 


M. B. C. Trus, in the Northwestern Journal of Edu- 
cation, has made a study of the tastes of pupils, as judged 
by the volumes drawn from the school library during the 
last year. 

Seven Little Sisters’ was drawn 21 times; * 
Little People,” 18 ; *‘Grandfather’s Chair,” 17; * 
a Boy,” 15; * Little Men,’ “My Days and Nights on 
the Battle-Field,” ‘* We Girls,” ** The American Family 
Robinson,” and ** The End of the World,” 14 times each ; 
‘The Two Young Homesteaders,” ** The Boys of 76,” 
‘Nine Little Goslings,’ and ** What Darwin Saw,” 13 
times each; “Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” “ Little 
Women,” * Mischief's Thanksgiving,”’ ** Story of a Bad 
Boy,” 12 times each; ‘Cupid and Chow-Chow,” 11; 
* Following the Flag,” ‘ Old-Fashioned Girl,” * Pussy- 
Willow,” ‘*‘ The Story of Liberty,”’ ** The Hoosier School- 
master,” ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” ‘True Stories 
from Modern History,” 10 times each; ** Adventures 
with Indians,” “Tales of the Caravan,” “Inn and 
Palace,” 9 each; “ Fern Leaves,” ‘Old Times in the 
Colonies,” ‘‘ Jimmy’s Cruise,” 8 each; ‘‘ Elsie Venner,” 
“Rip Van Winkle,” “ Ramona,’ “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” 
** My Boys,” “ My Girls,” 7 each; ** David Crockett,” 
** Men Who have Risen,” ** Old-Fashioned Thanksgiving.” 
6; ** Ben Hur,” “ Mill on the Floss,” ** Daniel Boone# 
‘The Gorilla Country,” ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter,” 
Family Robinson,’ ‘“ Wonderful Adventures by Sea 
and Land,” 5 times each. The great body of books were 
drawn once each. 


(Queer 
Being 


** Swiss 








WHAT IS IT WORTH? 


A not-to-be-despised test of education is the question, 
“ What is it worth?” We must test mental activity 
largely by this question. Thought is never mature till it 
has materialized. A ghost of a thought is as useless as 
the ghost in the seance. A theory that will not work in 
practice, an invention that cannot do what in the abstract 
it is made to appear to do, the profession that is not pos- 
session in character are alike useless. There are men 
who have made a hundred fortunes in the abstract who 
never paid their honest bills a single month. The shores 
of financial life are strewn with men who were rich so 
long as they could pass their credit for goods, but were 
disgraced as soon as their creditors tried to realize on 
their expectations. 

The school of to-morrow must send into life children 
who have been fed, developed, and led in such a way 
that whenever they touch anything in nature, commerce, 
literature, art, or science, whenever they face men oF 
measures they will have been trained to take hold of 
everything at the right end, follow it along the right 
lines, discovering systematically, disciiminating analyt- 
ically every lesson it has for them. They must get from 


it all there is of worth in it, discarding whatever has n° 
practical value when attached to the past, present, 0F 
future. 

The teacher is not to make artisans, but to awaken 





provement practicable i in their schools, 


aud develop the mind along such lines and with auch ter 
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dencies that with or without the use of tools, the mind 
shall use hand and eye so as to make the best artisans ; is 
not to make artists, but is to give such training to the 
faculties that whoever has the artistic trend will find his 
intellectual vigor and facility of movement all that can 
be desired ; is not primarily to form character, but as the 
mind is the regnant force of the whole being, as its 
highest activities direct the emotions, the volitions, the im- 
aginations, he will form the noblest character by so feed- 
ding, leading, and developing the mind as to attach the 
mental activities to the privileges and responsibilities of 
daily life. 








CHICAGO. 


Eighty years ago Chicago was a howling wilderness, 
best known to wild beasts and savages. In the winter of 
1810-11 there was found in a chest of tea sent over the 
lakes a spelling book, by means of which Robert A. For- 
sythe, a lad of thirteen, taught another mate, John H. 
Kinzie, and later five others, to read. This was the first 
teaching where the second American city now stands, and 
that was within eighty years. In 1816 a discharged 
soldier, William Coe, gave regular instruction in the cabin 
of young Kinzie’s father. John Kinzie and the parents, 
with two sons, two daughters, and four other children, 
constituted the school. There was nothing more satisfac- 
tory than this up to 1830,—sixty years ago,—when J. B. 
Beaubein, agent of the American Fur Company, engaged 
Stephen Forbes to conduct a school in the sutler’s build- 
ing. Mrs. Forbes assisted, and the school enrolled twenty- 
five pupils. In 1832 a second school was opened by John 
Watkins, under the patronage of Col. Richard J. Hamil- 
ton. The building was a former stable, twelve feet 
square, with store boxes for desks and benches. He had 
but twelve pupils,—there were less than thirty in town,— 
and but four of these were white; the others had Indian 
blood in their veins. 

The first school building was erected in 1833 by Col- 
onels Hamilton and Owens. In that year Eliza Chappel 
opened an infant school, which became very successful, 
and G. Y. Sprout of Boston, the same year opened an 
“academy.” The first public money paid for teaching 
was in 1834, and Miss Chappel became, fifty six years 
ago, the first public school teacher of Chicago. The 
academy, with Mr. Sprout, Miss Sarah L. Warren, and 
Mrs. Abel E. Carpenter as teachers, soon became a public 
school. The principal’s salary was $600 a year; the 
assistant’s, $300. The Indians were a great source of 
annoyance to the teachers, causing them much anxiety as 
they went to and from school. 

In 1837 the rudiments of a school system were organ- 
ized, and the following ‘ board of inspectors ’’ appointed : 
William Jones, J. Young Scammon, Isaac N. Arnold, 
Nathan H. Bolles, John Gray, J. H. Scott, and Hiram 
Hugunin. In 1840 there were but four scheduled public 
school teachers, but the schools continued forty weeks, 
and the pay was $333.33. A public school building was 
erected on Madison Street, between State and Dearborn, 
in 1840, through the efforts of Ira Miltimore. It was 
styled ‘‘ Miltimore’s Monument of Folly,” and in 1841 
the mayor of Chicago,—less than fifty years ago,—recom- 
mended to the city (?) government that the schoolhouse 
be sold or converted into an insane asylum. The first 
high school was in 1856, and C. A. Dupee its first prin- 
cipal. 








THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. 


For the benefit of some readers who do not know of the 
work, methods, and aims of this very interesting associa- 
tion, we give a brief outline of its history and purpose. 

The labors of this society are worthy of serious considera- 
tion and investigation,and its name at once suggests the ob- 
ject and scope of its existence. The golden rule in natural 
science is to study natural objects before reading books. 
A love for nature often affects the whole character, and 
should be early inculcated and strengthened in children ; 
this the society aims to do. 

The idea of interesting boys and girls in the wonders 
of the natural world, to observe and investigate for them- 
selves, and to work in an intelligent and scientific man- 


ner, was first started by Mr. Harlan H. Ballard in con- 
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nection with a school which he was then teaching in 
Lenox, Mass, 1875. For several years this little school 
society continued its work with pleasure and profit, the 
children becoming expert and enthusiastic young natural- 
ists. Mr. Ballard gradually came to feel that others 
might like to form similar societies, and in 1880 a general 
invitation was published in the “St. Nicholas,” which met 
with a hearty response from children all over the country. 

So numerous were the inquirers that it was decided to 
form one large, national association, to be named after the 
beloved teacher and investigator, Louis Agassiz. The 
society was regularly organized, with a constitution, pres- 
ident, by-laws, and chapters, and was based on the plan 
of the Swiss Children’s Natural History Society. 


It has met with great success, especially among school 
children who are fortunate enough to have teachers inter- 
ested in the subject. Such children spend many happy 
and instructive afternoons in pleasant tramps throngh the 
country, with eyes newly opened to the beauty and secrets 
of mosses and ferns, beetles and butterflies, pebbles and 
flowers. After these rambles the spoils are taken to the 
home or club-room, analyzed and classified, studied and 
stored away with neat labels. Several children who be- 
gan in this way are making names for themselves in the 
world of science. 

We see the children of the A. A. gathering algw and 
shells in Florida, selecting quartz crystals in the Rocky 
Mountains, picking up tarantulas and scorpions in Texas, 
searching for strange insects in Brazil, and everywhere 
learning to detect the beautiful in the common, the won- 
derful in the despised. 

Through the medium of the organs of the Association, 
“The Swiss Cross,” ‘ Popular Science News,” and 
“Santa Claus,” the different chapters learn of each 
other's work and methods, of the meetings held and re- 
sults accomplished, and more than all, keep in touch with 
the great minds of the day and the discoveries and posi- 
tion of more advanced scientists. 

Within seven years 15,000 students have been aided, 
and 12,000 local scientific societies started. Several val- 
uable reading-rooms and libraries have grown out of the 
Agassiz Association, which now has the cordial support 
and recognition of the Boston Society of Natural History, 
the Philadelphia Academy of Sciences, the Royal Society 
of Australia, and other eminent scientific societies. 

Mr. Ballard’s Three Kingdoms, contains all necessary 
information about joining the Association, conducting the 
chapters, ete. 





EDITORIAL MENTION. 





Brooklyn is to have a boys’ high school after Feb. 1. 

San Francisco is trying to have a non-partisan school board. 

Saratoga proposes to bave a large and all-sofficient convention 
hall. ‘‘ So mote it be.’’ 

The Dover (N. H.) teachers are unhappy over the twelve-equal- 
instal ments-plan of payment. 

All honor to the Chicago News for the vigor with which it is 
fighting for ‘‘ The Little Schoolhouse.”’ 

Boston has 71,998 children and youth between five and fifteen, 
with 68,793 in the public schools last year. 

The Portsmouth (N. H.) grammar school work is attracting 
much attention from the outside world. It is recognized as specially 
meritorious. 

Wilmington, Delaware, gives a complete set of the works of 
Scott and of Ruskin to the four pupils standing highest in all their 
exs minations in the high school. 

It looks very much as though Boston would have co-education in 
the public schools. The vote was 9 to 8 in favor, and it may be 
reconsidered at the next meeting. 

Hartford is much exercised over the retirement from the high 
schovl of Frank R. Childs, who has tanght Latin there for twenty 
years, occupying the position of associate principal. 

Supt. J. S. Holloway of Fort Smith, Ark., devotes several pages 
of his report to an admirably selected list of textbooks, professional 
booke, aids in oral work, and books for home reading. 

The members of the St. Paul board of education take afternoon 
drives with their wives into the subarbs, dining at different favorite 
resorte, at their own expense. It is a pleasant departure from the 
time-honored routine. 

The school board of one of the Pennsylvania towns has been 
petitioned to prevent the members of the board chewing tobacco 
and spitting on the floor at meetings where lady teachers are in 
attendance. Is this 1890? Probably, for the board voted it an 
| offence, and a fine will be imposed upon offending members in the 
future, 





FRIVOLITIRS. 





BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


TWO OF A KIND. 


**Can you tell me the resemblance,”’ 
She asked in merry glee, 

** Between a gold-piece, counterfeit, 
And he who gave it me?”’ 


I shook my head, “ Ab, ha! ”’ she said, 
“* For guessing you're not built, 

They are alike, because you see, 
They both show signs of guilt.’’ 





NOT THE RIGHT ANSWER, 

? Proud Mamma—‘‘ Look, Uncle John; isn’t baby the perfect 
image of his papa ?’’ 

Uncle John—‘' Yes, yes, my dear, but never mind. He may 
outgrow it as he gets older.’’ 

WARRANTED. 

Mother—‘‘ Now, nurse, what must I do to keep baby well and 
strong ?”’ 

Nurse—‘‘ Well, missus, see that it is bathed every day in torpid 
water, and feed it regularly with milk from an Albany cow.” 


A STRONG RESEMBLANCE, 
Miss Brunette— ‘* Who is that homely man who has been a wall- 
flower all the evening ? He locks like a perfect stick.”’ 
Mr. Blonde—* He's my brother-in-law.” 
Miss Brunette (very confnsed)— ‘‘ Why, how stupid of me! Of 
course I should have noticed the resemblance.’’ 
FORGOT HIMSELF, 

‘ather—‘‘ My son, I don’t wish you to be out so late nights. 
Why, when I wasa boy my father made me go to bed at nine 
o’clock.”’ 

Harry—‘‘ Hamph! He was a nice kind of a father wasn’t he ? 
Father (irately)—** You rascal! He wasa good deal better than 
yours, anyway.’ 


” 





THAT PREPOSITION AT THE END. 


BY B. F. T. 





Pupil—What is this a picture of ? 

Teacher—Y ou should not end a sentence with a preposition; you 
should say, *‘ Of what is this a picture ?’’ 

Pupil—Thank you. I'll try to remember. 

The next day the pupil comes to the teacher with several ques- 
tions in the correct form. 

Pupil—About what is this story ? 

Like whom does Uncle John look ? 

Under which tree were you standing ? 

There, didn’t I remember ?_ [ should have said, ‘‘ What is this 
story about ?’’ ‘*‘ Whom does Uncle John look like ?’’ ‘' Which 
tree were you standing under ?’’ if you hadn’t corrected me. 

Teacher—“ I’m sorry you remembered.’’ 


THIS AND THAT. 


—Say good-bye to sweet October ! 
What she brings she takes away, 
Soon November will hold sway. 
Kneel upon the verdant sod, 

Pluck the nodding golden-rod ; 

Fill your arms with brilliant leaves, 

Praise the tints the frost-elf weaves, 

Then with saddened looks and sober, 
Bid farewell to bright October. 


— Book Chat lists 274 leading magazines and literary periodicals. 

— It is reported that Julian Hawthorne will write a history of 
Oregon. 

— George Vanderbilt’s ambition is to collect the finest library in 
America. 

— Abram S. Hewitt and Levi P. Morton were originally jour- 
neymen tailors. 

— Irene Jerome lives in Chicago. The title of her gift book 
this year is An Old Love Letter. 

— Gambetta’s autograph brings about 4) francs; Bismarck’s, 
100; Carlyle’s and Thackeray’s, 100 each. 

— Rudyard Kipling is broken down in health. 
have ordered him to take a sea voyage, and he has left London for 
Naples. 

— Gladstone, in a recent speech, delivered a single sentence con- 
taining 214 words, and this required twenty-four lines of type in 
the London News. 

— Murat Halstead is one of the most interesting figures in con- 
temporary journalism. He is a broad-shouldered, florid-faced six- 
footer, with a charming manner. He has a ‘‘ contagious chuckle,”’ 
and possesses the happy faculty of always capping an anecdote with 
a better one. 

— Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer recently received a flattering recog- 
nition regarding her religious novel, A Knight of Faith, from the 
Hon. William E. Gladstone. The following lines are quoted from 
the note: ‘It rejoices me to witness so many brave and wise efforts 
in a cause all important to mankind, and [ hope you may be per- 
mitted to witness good fruits from your labors.”’ 

— Prof. Max Miiller told his hearers, at the opening of the Ox- 
ford University lec'ures, that moet lectures that are an hour long 
are too long. A lecture must be shorter than a sermon, says this 
eminent authority. A sermon, he slyly observed, may conveniently 
be followed with the eyes closed, bat an hour is too long a time for 
a lecture that keeps people wide awake. [t is the last quarter of 


His physicians 





an hour that makes mischief for 4 dragging lecture or @ tediaus play, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


el 


(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. | 





A SUPPOSED TRAVELER'S LETTER. 
[A regular school composition, Harris School, Boston, } 


(a thirteen-year old girl). 


VENICE, Jane 6, 1889. 

Dear Ruth:—At last I have found time to write! We have 
been traveling so steadily for the past three weeks that I am quite 
exhausted, and hail with joy a day’s respite from sight seeing. 

I believe my last letter was sent from Nice, during the early 
spring. From that fascinating watering place we went to Genoa; 
and ever since we have been enjoying the delicious weather and 
cloudless skies of Italy. Florence was, of course, most enjoyable 
for association’s sake, and there we explored art galleries to our 
heart’s content. In the evenings (when we did not go to the opera), 
R read Dante aloud to an appreciative audience. 

Such flowers as are here! Huge bunches of roses, myrtle, and 
orange-blossoms are offered one for an absurdly small amount. 

At Rome we spent a week and there M revelled in pict- 
ures, frescoes and statuary; wandered through the Vatican, realiz- 
ing there her brightest imaginings, and on other days filling page 
after page of her sketch book with ragged little urchins, rabicund 
priests, and dark-eyed girls. A carnival was held shortly after we 
arrived, in honor of some saint, I believe, and we had a very 
charming time, watching the processions, the gaily decorated 
booths and the noisy people who showered us with flowers and bon- 
bons, as is the custom here. We, in turn, threw from our balcony 
rose-buds and sugar plams, and were thankfal that we escaped the 
rain of lime which the masks so delight in. 

We were serenaded by several of these masks late in the evening: 
and were thanked for the flowers we threw down upon their heads, 
in extravagant Italian phrases, which R translated to our 
great amusement. 

Speaking of R , he was in his element in Rome, and ex- 
plored old ruins with us, quoting in all manner of languages and 
arguing with me upon every available subject; (also scolding me 
at times because I seemed ‘‘ bent upon breaking my neck.’’) I 
proposed a visit to the Coliseum by moonlight, but was instantly 
crushed, for even at this early season, fever stalks abroad to seize 
those unwary people who go about after sunset. 

Naples, of course, was perfectly beautiful. 

We ascended Vesuvius, and R secured some fine sulphar 
crystals there, at the risk of his life. The ashes were so hot near 
the crater that our guide cooked eggs by simply burying. We 
visited Pompeii, aad had a delightful time. R lectured to 
us on the manners, customs and architecture of the ancient inhab 
itants, told stories of its first fall, and (as usual) argued with me 


on some points which we considered doubtful. M sketched 
ruins, including the houses of Diomed and Sallust; G and | 
walked, talked and quoted, while one of our party wandered about 
with *‘ The Last Days of Pompeii’? under his arm, looking up 
places mentioned therein. 

But Venice is the most fascinating of all cities. We have visited 
art galleries and churches, including St. Marks, also ‘‘ palaces and 
prisons,’’ the few public squares, and the little shops on the bridges 
Every evening we hire a gondola and glide down the dusky canale, 
talking in undertones. This weird, quieting influence pervades 
everything. To-day we are all resting, and it is amusing to note 
how subdued and yet happy we all are; (of course with the Vene- 
tians themselves it is not so.). Weare all assmbled in the hotel 
parlor. M is sketching a tragic looking face in bas-relief 
which is carved on the balcony opposite, with other fantastic maske. 
is reading Dante by the other window, while, at the 
piano, G , who has just finished a funeral march by Chopin, 
begins to play softly a rhythmical ‘* Gondolied.’’ The picture is a 
very pretty one. I only wish you were here to see it. 

Yours sincerely, 





BY J. J. P 
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GEOGRAPHICAL GLEANINGS. 


NEw MExIco-—Name supposed to be of Aztec god. Settled 
earlier than any other part of U.S. Permanent settlement, 1596. 
Santa Fé, then an Indian town, chosen asa seat of Spanish govern- 
ment. The natives were enslaved and forced to work in the fields 
and mines. Organized as territory, 1850. Santa Fé captured by 
Confederates, 1862, but soon abandoned. Average length, 368 
miles; width, 335 miles; area, 122,000 aq. miles; elevation, 3,000 
to 4,000 feet. The Staked Plain, an elevated region, unwatered 
and without wood, extends into the southeastern part of the terri- 
tory. No streams are navigable in the territory. Timber scarce. 
The mountains are clothed with pine, spruce, and fir. Cedar grows 
in foothills, and cottonwood and sycamore in valleys. Soil rich 
where water can be had for irrigation. 

Ou10.—*‘ Backeye State.’’ Explored by LaSalle, 1679. Ohio 
Territory organized, May 7, 1800. Admitted as a state, April 30, 
1802. Number Union soldiers furnished, 313,180. Number 
counties, 88. Lake frontage, 230 miles; Ohio River frontage, 432 
miles. Entire state well watered. Valleys extremely productive. 
Uplands fertile as a rule. Ohio ranks first in agricultural imple- 
ments and wool; second in dairy products, petroleum, iron, and 
steel; third in wheat, sheep, coal, malt, and distilled liquors ; 
fourth in prioting and publishing, salt, miles railway, and soap. 
Climate as healthful as any in the United States,— winter 85°, 
summer 77°; range of temperature, 16° below zero to 101° above, 
Snowfall] considerable. Average rainfall, including snow, 42 inches ; 
ds creases to 37 inches at north and increases to 47 inches at south. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—One of the thirteen original states, named 
for Willism Penn, the ‘‘ Keystone State.’’ umber colleges, 26. 
Length, 300 miles; width, 176 miles; area, 44,985 sq. miler. 
Level at the southeast, hilly and mountainous toward the center, 
and rolling and broken at the west and southwest. Many euperb 
farms. Climate in mountains severe in winter, with much snow. 
Summers long in Susquehanna Valley. 


“IT THUNDER.” 


[ The note that we published from C. F. P. B was not intended 
for print, but for special reasons we let it go into type. There are 
times when the perfect freedom of a correspondent is delightfally 
refreshing. The literary discrimination of C.F. P. B. is in no 
sense to be estimated by the vigor in his expression.— ED. | 

In the JOURNAL of last week, C. F. P. B., Andover, Mass, 
says, “I thunder against tobacco night and day.”’ 

This is interesting. If it does not prove anything against to- 
bacco, it shows that C F. P. B. is active, at least wakefal. As 
far as known C, F. P. B is the first person in this age to say,—to 
announce in public print,—‘‘I thunder.’ As thander-claps and 
lightning bolts usually go together, it may be inferred that C. F. 
P. B. produces both. This adds interest to the announcement, and, 
naturally, danger to tobacco. : 

Bat what is the result of C. F. P. B.’s thunder, or thundering ? 
In Andover, the camping ground of strange theories and contro- 
versy, and the home, or thundering place, of the thunderer, tobacco 
may be shy, but elsewhere, as far as heard from, tobacco walke 
abroad as bold as ever, apparently uomindful of impending bolts 
aimed from Andover. , 

If C. F. P. B. thunders against tobacco what does he do against 
habits, follies, vicesa thousand times worse than the use of tobacco, 
with some of which tobacco, or its use, is no more to be com- 
pared than the light of the brightest day is to be compared with 


the deepest darkness of the blackest night ? 
GrorGE A. STOCKWELL. 


—————_——- 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
MEMBERSHIP 1890-9). 


In the following list is given the membership by states and territo- 
ries at the N. E A. meeting held at St. Paul last Jaly. 


Minnesota, - - - 915 Alabama, - - - 35 
Illinois, - - - - 624 Maine, - - - - 33 
Iowa, - - - - 548 New Hampshire, - 82 
Wisconsin, - - - 459 Connecticut, - - - 82 
Ohio, - - - - 370 Rhode Island, - - $i 
Kansas, - - - 313 Georgia, . - - 26 
Massachusetts, - + 27 West Virginia, - - 26 
Missouri, . - - 255 Texas, - ° - - 2 
New York, - - - 230 District of Columbia, - 20 
Indiana, : - - 206 Louisiana, + - - 18 
Michigan, - : - 152 Arkansas, - - - 12 
Nebraska, - - - 142 New Jersey, - - - 12 
South Dakota, - - 100 California, - - 10 
North Dakota, - - 100 Florida, - - - 9 
Tennessee,  - - - 95 Oregon, - - 7 
Pennsylvania, . - 92 Maryland, - - - 6 
Colorado, - - - 5&4 Washington, - : 6 
Mississippi, - - 49 Wyoming - - : 5 
Vermont, - - - 4t South Carolina, - - 4 
Kentucky, - : - 86 Delaware, - - - 4 
Montana, - - - 36 Virginia and N.Carolina,each 2 
Indian Territory, New Mexico, and Arizona, each : - 1 


—_—_>——— 


BOOKKEEPING AND PENMANSBIP. 


It is a well-established fact that our colleges and high schools 
fail to turn out practicél students for business. Whenever a busi- 
ness man wants help, he is obliged to educate it in business trans: 
actions, often at a great loss of time both to himself and the em- 
ployed. 

The cause of this is not so much a fault of our present system of 
education, as a lack of ability on the part of our instructors to pre- 
sent the necessary subjects in a practical common-sevse manner. 

A lack of proper drill in what seems to be a practical training, 
leads to the general failure of which we hear so much complaint. 
Let us look into this matter, teachers, and see if we can remove 
this just censure by fitting our pupils for actual work. What 
shall we do ? THACHER OF DAKOTA, 


—_——~>—_—_—— 


INTERESTING FACTS. 


As you well know, years ago a large portion of the students in 
many of our colleges taught school daring a portion of the winter. 
I was very mach interested, not long since, in looking over a little 
account book kept by my father, as prudential committee man for 
District No. 4, Danvers, Mass. Among other entries I found the 
following : 

Feb. 14, 1889, 


Tocash paid J. D. Philbrick, for teaching school four months 
at 19 dollars per month. ° : é ‘ ‘ . $76. 


. Feb. 24, 1842. 
Paid to M. Chamberlain, for teaching thirteen weeks, $65. 
It will thus be seen that two young men, who afterward achieved 
great distinction in this city as superintendent of schools and su- 


perintendent of the public library began their teaching in Massa- 
chusetts in the same country district, while students in Dartmouth 
College. Mr. Philbrick used to say that he had set his heart on 
$20 per month, but coming to a novelty, a schoolhouse painted 
white and supplied with green blinds, he resolved to secure a posi - 
tion there even at $19 per month. 

G. B. Putnam, Franklin School, Boston. 


i ee 
INGERSOLL ON CLOVER. 


Col. Robert C. Ingersoll says: ‘“‘A wonderful thing is clover. 
It means honey and cream; that is to say, industry and content- 
ment; that is to say, the happy bees in the perfamed fields, and at 
the cottage gate old Boss the bountiful, chewing satisfaction’s ond 
in that blessed twilight pause that like a benediction falls between 
all toil and sleep. This clover makes me dream of happy honors, 
of childhood’s rosy cheeke, of dimpled babes, of wholesome, loving 
wives, of springs and brooks and violete, and all there is of painless 
joy and peaceful haman life. A wonderful word is clover. Drop 
the c, and you have the happiest of mankind. Take away the c 


and r, and you have the only thing that makes a h i 
dall and barren earth, Cat off ther alone and | Hagges 





warm, deceitful bud that sweetens breath and - 
less homes whose masters frequent —_* keeps peace in count- 





INFLUENCE OF THE STUDY OF NATURE ON 
CHARACTER. 


To a school where I was teaching there once came a child of 
nine, with manner and face plainly stampad with artificial life, and 
for weeks her teachers despaired of ever seeing any genaine, simple 
feeling. The child did not for a moment lose a painful self- 
consciousness which did not forget to air her charms at the entrance 
of a visitor, or when she wore a new article of apparel, as she fre- 
quently did, The first time she was asked to make a bill of mate- 
rials which she might buy, —materials of any kind,—simply to show 
how bills are written, her bill began : — 

To one pink satin ball dress, - - - $80, 

To one pair white kid boots, - - - $15, 
and proceeded throagh eight or ten similar items of fancy and ex- 
pensive dress. After our first vacation of one week this child re. 


turned with a glad, eager look on her face, and, going close to her 
teacher, said: ‘‘I am so glad school has begun again. There is 
nothing interesting going on at home.’’ From that day ber manner 
gradaally changed ; she came to love the stones, flowers, and ani- 
mals which we studied, and her face lost its blank, soulless look, 
and became sweet and gentle. This change in expression was so 
marked as to be spoken of by a frequent visitor.—Mary A, Aber, 
in “* The Popular Science Monthly ’’ for October. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— What day is often called ‘‘ Cromwell’s pecaliar day” ? 
M. M. 
— Where can I obtain a copy of the original ‘‘ Blue Laws of 
Connecticut,”’ sometimes called the New Haven list? Mark B. 


— Iam interested in your answers to ‘‘H. Q. B.,’’ and would 
ask the distinction between palmistry and chirognomy. LOWELL. 


— To ‘‘ Bohemia’’: This information you can find in Stories ¢/ 
Famous Precious Stones, just issued from the press of D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston. M. F. 


— On the maps and echool atlases of the first third of this cent- 
ury Wisconsin was spelled Ouisconsin. Can any querist tell how 
the change in spelling came about ? TERRITORY, 





— In Hawthorne’s Mosses from an Old Manse occurs a sketch 
entitled, ‘‘ A Virtuoso’s Collection,’’ one of the specimens of which 
is a horse called Rosimante. Whose was it ? 

G. I. H., Manchester, N. H. 


— To ‘‘Sheldon’’: Hosea Bigelow says that, — 


‘* Civilization does git forrid 


Sometimes upon a powder cart.’’ Z, We Oe 


— To ‘‘ Ruth de V.’’: In Smyth’s Sailor’s Word-Book I find 
the following in reference to ‘‘ true blue’’: ‘‘ A metaphorical term 
for an honest and hearty sailor, true to his uniform, and uni- 
formly true.’’ GERMANTOWN. 


— When was the American Library Association formed ? Where 
is its usual place of meeting ? REMINGTON, 

The American Library Association bas just held its twelfth an- 
nual meeting. It has no established place of meeting.—[Ep. 








FACTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Watches were first made in Nuremburg in 1477. 
Tobacco was introduced into England from Virginia in 1583. 
Calico printing in colors, practiced in Egypt in ancient times, was 
first introduced into England in 1696. 
Rice was known in Syria 400 years before Christ ; was introdaced 
in Italy in 1468; and in the Carolinas in 1700. 


Gardening was introduced into England from the Netherlands, 
from whence vegetables were imported until 1509. 


In the Middle Ages pepper was a very costly condiment. So 
much was it valued that a small packet was deemed a suitable 
present for a noted person. 


Dr. John Murray calculated the average level of the solid earth 
to be 1,4C0 fathoms below sea level: more recent explorations show 
greater ocean depths, according to Dr. H. R. Mill, and a mean 
sphere level at a depth of 1,700 fathoms. ‘That is, all the land 
above the level of 1,700 fathoms beneath the sea would have to be 
filled into the greater depths in order to give equal height to al! 
parts of the solid earth. 


A German has just brought cut a new invention in musical in- 
struments. This is called a bowed piano; it it really a case re- 
sembling a pianoforte frame, and containing six violins, two vio!ss, 
and two violincellos, the strings of which are tuned to different 
notes. The instruments are connected by circular bands, which 
are brought into contact with the strings by means of the keyboard, 
the hammers of which bear upon the bands with varying pressure. 


It has revently been discovered that the Egyptian temple cov- 
tained an apparatus much the same as the ‘‘ nickel and slot ma- 
chine ’’ of modern timer, A certain eam of money dropped into 
the apparatus through the slot, caused a small quantity of “ holy 
water ’’ to flow out, after which the outlet was automatically closed 
uatil the next customer dropped into it a piece of money of proper 
size. This is certainly another illustration of the fact that there is 
nothing new under the sun. The writer when in Italy, a few years 
ago, purchased among other ancient curiosities, a safety pin involv- 
ing exactly the same principle as that of modern timer, althcugh 
differently constructed —Journal of Health. 


Mark Kerr, associate of the Geological Survey, who has jast re- 
turned from an exploring trip to Alaske, says there is no doubt 
Gt Ge peak of Mr. St. Elias lies in American territory. His ob- 
servations in this matter corroborate the latest determinations of 
the coast survey. Mr. Kerr puts it at N. lat. 61° 21’, and W. lon. 
14° 1’, and the boundary line between American and British ter- 
ritory crosses the northeast slope within a short distance of the 
summit, leaving the crest on our side. As to the height of the 
mountain, Kerr says that instead of being 17,500 feet above the 








sea level, it is 4,000 or 3,000 feet less, and that, after careful cal- 
culation, it may be found, perhaps, to be only 13,500 feet in height 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 

(N) By “Q E. D,” Providence, R. I.—Give a method for 
geometrically trisecting any plane angle. 

Method by Thomas (. Welch, Santa Ana, Cal. 

















Let ABC be any plane angle, and EBD its vertical. Bisect 
both with the line FG. On sides of vertical take EB = BD, and 
draw DC’ parallel to FG. Take on FG, BB’ = EB ; and at the 
point B’ construct the angle GB’'C’ = GBC, and GB’ A’ = GB’C’ 
= GBA. Draw EC’ to the point of intersection of B’C’ with 
DC’, and also draw DC” parallel to HC’. With the points Z, C’, 
D locate the center O, describe circumference through those pvints, 
and draw EDand HA’. It can be easily proved that HA’ is parallel 
to DC’. Whence by reason of this parallelism and that of HC’ 
and DC”, Are A’C’ =Arec ED=ArcC’C”. Draw B’C”,and 
also draw A’ B” parallel to AD, It is then evident that Are A” A’ 
= Arc C’C”,and that <A” B’C” =<ABC. The <A”B’C” 
is measured by half of the three equal ares A” A’, A’C’, and C’C”. 
Whence <ABC is measured by 4(r + y) == fy. Therefore any 
inscribed angle the vertex of which is without the arc ED and the sides 
of which intercept that arc, is one third of angle ABC, because such 
an inscribed angle is measured by half the intercepted are, 





(4) By EZ. H. Wa'ker, Alvarado, Ca!.—Solve 
rt+y=7... (1), and z?— y®=—117... (2). 
Solution by the Editor. 
Assume r — y = w... (a); then from (1) and (c), 
x= }(7 + w), and y = }(7 — w). 
Also, ry = $(49 —w?)... (A). 
Cubing both members of (a), transposing, and factoring, 
x8 — y§ = w* + 3ry(x — yy). . - (y)- 
Transforming (7) by means of () and (/3), 
x8 — y® = w® + $w(49 —w*) . . . (6). 
E yuating the right-hand members of (2) and (¢), 
w*® + 147w = 468... (3). 
Subtracting 156 from each member of (3), and factoring, 
(w — 3) [w(w + 3) + 156] =0... (4). 
. w =8, or }[—3 + ¥(—615)). 
Whence x= 4(7 + w) = 5, or }[1l + 4 (—615)], 
and y = }(7 — w) = 2, or }[17 F y(—615)]. 





(33) By William E. Knox, Harpersville, N. Y.—If 2 be 
3, anu 3 be 5, and 64 be 11, what is the hAa// of 26, and the fourth 
“— Solution by Miss Mary Grace, Driftwood, Pa, 

If 2 be 3, 1 must be }; and 3 must be §. If 3, which is now con- 
sidered as }, be 5, 1 must be}; and 6} must be *P. If 6}, which 
is now considered as “,° be 11, 1 must be {¢; and the ha// of 26, or 
13, mast be 194, In like manner the fourth of 27, or 6}, is found 


to be 105%). 





iss Rosa Craig, Marysville, Cal.—Solve briefi 
‘oLease.” i ale tp. - (2), , 
Solution by E. H. Wa'ker, Alvarado, Cal. 
After transforming and factoring, (1) and (2) become respsctively, 
r—T7=(4—y)—(x+7)... (8), 
and zr—7=16—y*... (4). 
Representing (x + 7) by m, we have from (3) and (4) 
ae 4 
y—L =6——... (). 
Adding 1 + 4m? to each member of (5), then extracting equare 
root of the resulting equation, we have y = 4; and, consequently, 
z= 7, 





(XD) By &. Hart Wright, PhD, Penn Yan N. Y.— The 
sides ut a plane triangle are ¥ (20), / (58), and ¥ (146). Show that 
the area of this triangle is unity. 

Solution by the Proposer. 

Knowing the three sides of the triang'e, we have 
A= }y 4 [¥ (20) +9 (58) + ¥(146)] x [y (58 +7 (146) — ¥(20)] x 

[¥ (58) — ¥(146) + ¥ (20)] x [—¥ (58) + ¥ (146) + ¥(20)] +. 


»|the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 





[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 


cation of size; we sha/l, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length.] 





Lessons tn Numper. By Supt. Francis Cogswell, 
A.M. Boston: Thompson, Brown & Co. 140 pp., 7x5. 
This author was one of the most successful teachers of a large 

grammar school for many years. Never a slave to a pet theory, he 

was known far and pear as a patient, thoughtful investigator of 
every design and device that has appeared in the educational hori- 
zon. A good thing was rarely rejected or neglected, a thing of 
doubtfal utility never experimented with. As a superintendent, he 
has simply introduced to broader fields, habits of thought and ex- 
periment carefully matured. This number-book for the school- 
room is all that such a man under such circumstances would pro 
dace. It is a pupil’s book, to be used by him in self conquest of 
numbers. The teacher is to direct rather than sid the pupil. 

The leading departure, and one about which there is destined to 
be much discnetion in the near future, is the rigid exclusion of the 
picture echeme, so popular of late. The author thoroughly believes 
that it is vastly better to teach all numbers with the same general 
illustration than to have a new, diverting picture for every combi- 
nation, There is no occasion for us to discuss this principle, suffice 
it to say that there is now po question, probably, among the most 
thoughtful educators but that there is great danger of diverting 
thought from numbers through the peculiar attractiveness of the 
objects and pictures by which they are taught. While only pict- 
ures of balls are used in illustrative examples, hundreds of familiar 
objects are referred to in such a way as to keep constantly before 
the child the fact that number is of every-day use with everything 
that he sees and handles. 

ELEMENTS OF STRUCTURAL AND SysTEMATIC Borany. 
By Douglas Houghton Campbell, Ph. D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
253 pp., 74x5. Price, $1.25. 
The changes in methods of teaching have been nowhere more 

nc ticeable than as applied to the study of animal and vegetable life. 

The scientific method finds its most congenial field in botany and 

has bad in this department its ablest advocates. Still there has 

been an absence of some forms of modification called for by the 
most advanced thought. Dr. Campbell has simplified and applied 
the best phases of the scientific method in structural and systematic 

botany. His motto is that the knowledge of the plant is more im 

portant than its name, and a knowledge of its structure and rela- 

tions more important than its appearance. Consequently he has 

taken typical plants and looked into and through them in such a 

way as to have a knowledge of all that the plant is, of all the forces 

at work in it, of all the ixnflaences exerted through it, and of its 
full significance to the plant world. 

The cuts are fairly luminous because of the parts selected, the 

method of magnifying, grouping and presenting them. The book 

makes it practicable to stady the plant internally in the high school 
and academy. No words of ours could give an adequate idea of 
all that its appearance in the textbook world at this time signifies 





Tae Srory or THE ILIAD; OR, THE Srece or Troy. 
For Boys and Girle. By Dr. Edward Brooke, A.M., Author of 
** Mental Science and Culture,’’ ‘‘ Formal Methods of Teach- 
ing,’’ ** Philosophy of Arithmetic,’’ ete. With Thirteen Illus- 
trations from Flaxman’s Designs. Philadelphia: The Penn 
Pablishing Company. 346 pp., 7x5. 

It wes a happy idea of Dr. Brooks to bring Homer's I/iad,—one 
of the greatest poems of the world,—into* a form that will tend to 
interest the young. Probably comparatively few young people, 
even of intelligence, have ever read more than a few of the first 
books of this marvelous poem. By weaving its principal incidents 
into an attractive and winsome story, calling it The Story of the 
I‘iad, Dr. Brooks bas not_only made a tale of great interest and 
fascination, but has opened to the minds of the young an almost 
sealed classic of unequaled inventive power and felicity of expres- 
sion. It isa grand thing to awaken an appetite for a poem of such 
power. Good books are the prime sources of culture, and this story 
is so well told by the author that it cannot fail to elevate the 
literary taste and create a desire to know more of the great 
classics of literature on the part of the rising generation. Dr. 
Brooks is one of the foremost, philosophic educators of this 
country, and it is a matter of congratulation that he should 
have performed this difficult task with sach discrimination and 
skill, purely with the desire to contribute something toward pro- 
moting the happiness and genuine culture of the young people of 
this country. As the holiday season approaches, when gifts of 
books are often made, we hope Brook’s Story of the Iliad will find 
ita way into the library of a vast number of the boys and girls of 
America. 
Deak Davucuter Dororny. By A. G. Plympton. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 190 pp., 6x8. Price, $1.00. 

This little book should stand on the same shelf with Little Lord 
Fauntleroy. Such stories of refined, generous, noble-hearted chil- 
dren, without a trace of affectation or sanctimonious se)f conscious- 
ness, are all too rare in yourg folks’ literature. It is a charming 
story of a child, whose devotion to her father after the mother’s 
death is tenderly and naturally treated. Like Fauntleroy, Dorothy 
Thorpe makes friends with every one, and captivates stern Jadge 
Hartwell, Professor Grumpison, Mre. Kipp, Miss Marthy Ano, and 
Mme. Le Grand, all of which characters are exceedingly well-drawp. 
The auction sale of her dolls and treasures, conducted after the 
most approved fashion by Tommy Dow, to raise money for her 
father, who through false accusation bas lost his situation, is told 
in a pathetic manner, a8 is also the scene in court. The tardy con- 
feesion of the real criminal, the acceptance of the father's much- 
traveled manuscripts, and the refilling of the shabby purse, bring 
the interes#@mg «affairs of ‘‘ Thorpe & Co’’ to a happy issue. 

The illustrations by the author are appropriate, and the binding 
tasteful. —_ 

ConstiTuTIONAL History or France. By Henry C. 
Lockwood, author of ‘Abolition of the Presidency,’ ete. 
Chicago and New York: Rand, MeNally & Company. 424 pp. 
octave. 84x5}. Price, in cloth, $250; in half moroceo, $3 50. 
Mr. Kockwood has produced a timely and instructive work, 
which will be welcomed by all students of the history of France. 
Conceding that the germs of a constitational form of government 
were found immediately after the middle ages, when several popular 
franchises were granted by the Crown and nobler, he shows that from 
the Revolution of 1789, and the first Republic with ite Constitution 
in 1790, date the real embodiment of government under forms of 
orgavic law. In this constitation natural and civil rights were 
guaranteed, citizens, could hold public office, the liberty of all mev 
to epesk, to write, to print ard to publish their ideas, without cen- 
sorship, waseecured. The right of petition, aod many ot her funda- 








Multiplying the first two groups, and also the last two, we have 
A = }y { [184 + 29 (58 x 146)] x [—184 + 29 (58 x 146) ] }. 
m= 4/(4 & 58 K 146 — 184 XK 184) = $¥ (16) = 1. 
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political causes which have led to the many changes in the form of 
government of France, and at the same time he has sketched the im- 
portant features of her organic law. He treats the sutject ably 
under the form of a general commentary and criticism, with refer- 
ence to the constitutional laws which have been translated ia fall, 
and placed in the appendix of this work which embraces all of the 
various constitutions and constitutional laws in operation, at differ- 
ent timee, from 1789 to 1889, 

The work is illustrated with thirty-two portraits and a map of 
Paris. Mr. Lockwood in support of the positions assumed, treats 
of the seven great epoohr, ‘The Revolution and the First Republic,”’ 
“The Consulate and the First Empire,’ ‘‘ The Restoration of 
Monarchy,” * The Orleanist Monarchy,” “‘ The Second Republic.” 
‘** The Second Empire,” and the “‘ Third (present) Republic.’’ He 
sums up in a very valuable chapter of ‘‘Conclusion,’’ showing that 
France bse st all times. in a greater or less deg ree, ackuowledged 
that just government rests on communal institutions, and expresses 
the hope that France, inspired by the spirit of ‘‘ The Revolution,” 
filled with its love of liberty, equality, and fraternity, ia about to 
enter pon an era of constitutional and legislative reforms, which 
will effect a true application of political power. It is a suggestive 
and useful vontribution to the study of true democracy, which will 
give the French people a stable government. 





Best Tarnas rrom Best Autsors. Vol. VI. This 
Volame is Composed of Noe. 16, 17, and 18 of *‘ Best Selections.” 
600 pp., 74.x4}. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

Best SELECTIONS FOR READINGS AND RECITATIONS. No. 
18. 200 pp., 74x4}. Price, ia paper, 30 ots. ; in cloth, 50 cts. 

TALKS. By George Thatcher, the Celebrated Minstrel. 158 pp., 
7}x4}. Price, in paper, 25 cte. Philadelphia: The Penn Pab- 
lishing Company. 

The sixth volume of this unequaled series contains the most re- 

cent and the best selections for readings and elocutionary drill from 
the leading and popular English and American writers. [t also in- 
cludes the choicest extracts from standard literature, specially 
adapted to reading in public and private. We hazard nothing in 
affirming that the six volumes already completed and sold in uni- 
form style contain the most complete library of selection for 
recitetions ever presented to the public. Each volume contains 
three numbers of the best selections for readings and recitationg. 
They have been compiled by oxe who has tested their value and 
adaptation by actual ¢ xperience. 
No. 18, which is published in separate form, was compiled by 
Silas S. Neff, B.O., principal of the National School of Elocution 
and Oratory at Philadelphia; and notwithstanding the high repata- 
tion of the previous seventeen numbers, we are constrained to bear 
testimony that for freshness. and variety of selections, this number 
seems in some respects, destined to be among the most popular of 
the series. The publishers|announce that for a limited time the full 
set of eighteen numbers, in paper binding, will be sold for $3 60; 
in cloth binding, at $6.00. The last of the three new books for 
readings and recitations is Tu/ks, by the famous minstrel, George 
Thatcher. The book contains all his monologues, parodies, songs, 
sketches, poems, speeches, joker, etc,, etc. It will be found invalu- 
able to every humorous reader, and to amateur and professional min- 
strels. “A little fun, now and then, is relished by the best of 
men,’’ and in this little book will be found the most pleasing col- 
lection of condensed gems from the lighter literatare of the day. 

Worrsinaton Company, 747 Broadway, New York, 
issue ‘’ Flirt,’ a story of Parisian Life. Translated by Hugh 
Craig. Tis is their latest addition to their International Library 
Series. 

In Trust, by Amanda M. Douglas, is the latest addi- 

tion to the pepular ‘‘ Good Company Series’’ of Lee and Shep- 

ard, Boston. Subscription price to the ‘Good Company Series’’ 
is $5.00 a year; single numbers, 50 cents. 





BOOKS ANNOUNCED, 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston:— 

“Tntroduction to Modern French Lyrics’’; edited by Prof. B, 
L. Bowen, Ohio State University. 

** The American Citizen’’; by Rev. Charles F. Dole. 

‘* Sandeau’s ** Mile de Ja Segliere’’; edited by Prof. Warrer, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

‘* A German Science Reader’’; by J. Howard Gore, Ph.D. 
Henry Holt § Co., New York :— 

“A Brief French Grammar’’; by W. D. Whitney. 

Bellows’ ‘* French and English Dictionary.’’ Large type edition. 
‘* Woman’s Work in America’’; by Annie Nathan Meyer. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston :— 

“The Silva of North America’’ (Vol. I); by Charlea Sprague 
Sargent, director of the Arnold Aboretum of Harvard University. 
There will be twelve volumes, quarto, each containing fifty places. 
‘“*The Butterflies of the Eastern United States and Canada”? ; 
by Samuel Hubbard Scudder. 

Maemillan & Co., New York :— 

‘* Maps and Map Drawing’; by William A. Elderton. 

‘* Physical and Political School Atlas’’; by J. G. Bartholomew. 
‘‘An Elementary Geography of India, Barmah, and Ceylon;’’ by 
H. F. Blandford. 

‘ Outlines of General Chemistry;’’ by Prof Ostwald. 

De Wolfe, Fiske, & Co , Boston :— 

@ “Adirondack Vales’’; by W. H. H. Marray. 

‘* Leon Pontifax’’; by Sally Mclean Pratt. 

Funk & Wagnalls, New York :— 

“ Wendell Phillipe, the Agitator’’; by Carlos Martyn. 

‘* Horace Greely, the Editor’; by Francis Nicoll Zabriskie. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co , New York: — 

“A Web of Gold’’; by Katherine Pearson Woods. This deals 
with the relations of labor and capital. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., New York : — 

‘A Mosaic’’: edited by Harrison S. Morris, Illustrated. 

‘“‘ Sheridan’s Ride’’; by T. Buchanan Read, _ L[ilustratec. 
Harper & Brothers, New York : — ' 

- Obstetmes in Song, Sketch, and Story;’’ compiled by J. P. 
McCaskey. Rivhly illustrated. 

D. Appleton & Co , New York :— 

“The Life of an Artist’’; translated by Mrs Mary J. Serrano, 
translator of The Journal of Marie Bashk irtse ff. 

“The Canadians of Old’’; translated by Unarles G. D. Roberte. 
“ Outing at Odd Times”; by Dr. C. C. Abbott. 

Longmans, Green, & Co., New York : 
“The Letters and Correspondence of John Henry Newman, During 
His Life Io the Eoglish Church.”’ 

Ginn & Co., Boston :— ode 

‘* asiness Book-keeping’’ by George E. Gay, Principal Malden 
(Mass.) High School. 





mental constitutional principles were duly recognized. During the 
hundred years that have elapsed, since this period, the author of 
this valuable book has outlined, briefly, the intellectual, sosia), and 


“ Kindergarten Stories avd Morniog Talks’’?; by Sarah EK. 
Wiltaie. 
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Nores FROM WILSON AND LEHIGH.—THE FRANKLIN FUND. 
— PERSONALS. 


The fall term of Wilson Female College, Chambersbarg, began 
Wednesday, Sept. 24, with the largest attendance in the history of 
the school. The students present at the opening represented every 
section of the Union, and a number of foreign countries,—five being 
from Asie. The large attendance fills the buildings to overflowing, 
and requires the immediate erection of an addition; in the mean 
time, the emergency is met by fitting up the observatory as a 
Papils’ Hall. The success of this institution is due very largely to 
the energy of President Edgar. We notice a number of changes in 
the faculty. Miss Barnett, who for several years has so acceptably 
filled the chair of German, retires from teaching, and is succeeded 
by Miss Baffiogton, one of the most earnest teachers in the facalty 
The musical department, which has enrolled more than a hundred 
students, receives three additions to the faculty,—Miss Adelaide 
Lock wood of Baltimore, who takes charge of the vocal department ; 


and Miss Emma Snider and Miss M. Eyster, who succeed Miss 
Farley avd Miss Haas. In the department of elocation Mrs. Sim- 
mons of New York is succeeded by Miss Wescott of the same city, 
while Miss Sherman of Boston takes charge of the art department. 
Miss Wescott is a graduate of Wellesley, class of ’90. 

Several changes have been made in the faculty of the Lehigh 
University, at South Bethlehem. Henry E. Belden has been chosen 
instructor of rhetoric, and J. P. Brooks, instructor of civil engineer 
ing. Both are from New England. Rev. Dr. Worcester will serve 
as professor of psychology, ethics, and evidences of Christianity. 

Mr. James E. Robbins, formerly of the Harry-Hillman Academy, 
Wilkesbarre, and lately of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has given up 
teaching and entered the medical department of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

April 23, 1790, Benjamin Franklin died, and by his will left 
£1,000, to be deposited with the board of city trusts of Phjadel- 

hia for one hundred years, during which time the money was to be 
lout to young married artificers, who were serving a seven years’ 
apprenticeship, and five per cent. interest was to be charged them. 
Dr. Franklin thought that the £1,000 would, in the century, 
amount to about £131,000, and his will directs that of this sum 
£100,000 be spent in public improvement in Philadelphia, and the 
rest be deposited for another hundred years, and then be disposed 
of in the same manner. Part of the fund was lost by insufficient 
security of apprentices, and since the apprentice system was abol 
ished the fand could not be given out as directed by the will. It 
has since been put out to reliable persons at six per cent., and now 
amounts to about $100,000. The question now is, What shall be 
done with it? The solicitor of the board of trusts gives it as his 
opinion that although the amount is not as great as Frankliv 
thought it would be, yet it should be divided in the same propor- 
tion as provided in his will, thas leaving about $76,000 to be ex- 
pended now. It has been suggested to use this money (1) to bring 
water to the city from Wissahickon Creek; (2) to improve the 
navigation of the Delaware. The board of trusts has wisely decided 
against both these proposals, and at a late meeting of the board a 
resolution was presented to turn over this amount to the board of 
education, to be used in boilding an addition to the Girls’ Normal 
School. 

Just at this point, September 29, the heirs of Franklin filed a 
petition in the Orphans’ Court praying that the fand be tarned over 
to them on the ground that the provisions of the will are in viola- 
tion of the law, and therefore void. The petitioners pray that the 
court distribute the Franklin estate to his heirs through his 
daughter, Sarah IT’. Bache, of whom some half bundred are said to 
reside in Philad+)phia or vicinity. 

The contest is based on the following interesting legal grounds: 
The law does not provide for the vesting of a legacy for a period of 
more than twenty-one years after the death of the legatee, except in 
cases of bequests to charity. It is claimed by the petitioners that 
Franklin’s plan did not contemplate charity, from the fact explic- 
itly set forth in his will that interest was to be charged on the loans. 

It ia to be hoped that the normal school will receive the fund. 
It certainly needs funds from some source. Many young women 
are turned away each year from lack of accommodations. 

Jas. J. H. HAMILTON. 


COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


The New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
held its fifth annual meeting at Boston University, October 17 and 18, 
There was a large attendance of the prominent college, academy, 
and high school men of New England. The papers and discussions 
were able, and were in many cases a continuation of the discussions 
of @ year ago. 

The topic under discussion Friday afternoon was, ‘‘ How can Men 
and Women of Learning and Teaching Power be brought into the 
Service of the Secondary Schools ?”’ 

Prof. George H. Palmer of Harvard was the first speaker on the 


program, but as he was unable to be present, his place was molt 
acceptably filled by Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, who took the 
topic, 
The Duty of the Colleges. 

The colleges do not give proper attention to the filling of vacancies 
in the secondary schools. There are constant changes in the teach- 
ing forces of the high schools and academies, and the surest way to 
rapidly advance the quality of the instruction is for some one,— 
naturally the college and university officers,—to see that these 
changes result in the advance of the ablest young men and women 
to the important posts. In this it is impossible to separate the 
duty of the colleges from that of the public and the school author- 
ities. The college professors must take an interest in the echools 
where are prepared the mer and women who are to be the future 
graduates of the colleges. It is impossible to tell whether a grad- 
uate of our colleges has teaching ability. To find this out by letting 
him experiment on the pupils in the public schools is a wretched 
expedient. Fifteen years ago a few of the professors of Michigan 
University, under the leadership of Professor Payne, established a 
teachers’ seminary in self defence, to save the university and the 
state. Fitting schools for the university were springing up all over 
the state, and something had to be done to provide instructors for 
these schools who knew something of teaching. In all of the east- 
ern colleges there are professors who have had special training, 
who are abundantly able to conduct similar seminaries in psycholcgy, 
methodology, the history of education, and other subjects. ‘The 
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can give a knowledge of methods like being with the living master. 
Instruction in all the important branches has changed vastly 
during the past few years. This is almost wholly due to the influ- 
ence of the college instructors. The policy of Massachusetts for 
fifty years has been that the state is to train the teacher. It ir, 
then, as important that she should give scholarships to those who 
intend to teach, as to those who are to become civil engineers or 
mechanics. Professional training is as important for the teachers 
in the secondary schools as for the teachers of drawing in the public 
schools. 
The Duty of the Public. 

Pres. Elmer H. Capen of Tufts College was the next speaker, his 
theme being ‘“‘ The Duty of the Pablic.’”” There has been a de- 
cided tendency toward the appointment of the best, most thoroughly 
trained teachers available in all grades of the schooler, especially in 
the secondary schools. The whole public must be educated to that 
higher intelligence by which they shall see the need of putting the 
schools into the hands of those who have had the most finished ed- 
ucatior. The great difference between the secondary schools and 
the lower grades is that the latter receive their methods and inspir- 
ation from the normal schools. ‘The obvious deduction is that the 
only way is to give the high and secondary schools the same advan- 
tages which the normal schools give to the lower grades. The pres- 
ent normal schools have been open to college graduates, but a man 
who has had four years of university culture does not care to place 
himself among those entering the normal schoo], many of whom 
have not even attended the high schools. It has been proposed 
that each college provide a professorship of pedagogy, or else estab 
lish a department for intending teachers, on a par with the law or 
medical departments. These are both legitimate, but there are 
many practical difficalties in the way of each. The obvious, natural 
step is for the state to provide a high normal school, which would 
have the atmosphere to attract college graduates. President Capen 
closed his paper with a complete exposition of what such a school 
should be, and of the many advantages it possessed over any other 
solution of the problem which bad been proposed. 

Horace M. Willard of Howard Seminary, West Bridgewater, 
disvussed the subject from the point of 


The Duty of The Teacher. 


Many students of our colleges do not make up their minds what 
their profession will be until they areabout to graduate. Teaching 
is the most available for these. There is a call, and the money 
equivalent is good. Having definitely entered upon this calling, 
the embryo teacher begins to consider what his profession is. He 
sees the old teachers gliding along on their course. All study, in- 
vestigation, individuality appear to be lost. He sees almost no 
teachers in the halls of congress, none are prominently before the 
country. The boy, proud of his individuality, leaves teaching if 
possible, and leaves the school for his successor to experiment upon. 
If not, he rapidly sinks into the ruts of teaching, losing all ambi- 
tion and hope of progress. He soon finds that all public school in- 
struction has been reduced to a system, without one spark of per- 
sonality, either in pupil orteacher. Uniform examinations do away 
with all idea of teaching for instruction. The boys and girls have 
no chance to develop on any one line. They are all made equal 
and the same. Men and women of culture do not like to be cramped 
in their progres?, and to have all their work deadened by examina- 
tions. The social position of the teacher is not certain. The 
teacher is all too apt to confine himself to his class and classroom. 
He comes to be looked upon asa sort of recluse, rather than as a 
man of affaire. All his tendency is to become dogmatic and auto- 
cratic. ‘There isa great lack of esprit du corps among teachers. 
The very fact that one is a teacher ought to give him courtesy and 
consideration among his fellows. The fellow teacher should be 
sought out. The condition of tenure of office affects teaching un- 
favorably. The teacher is salaried, and that salary is in the hands 
of those who are in office through the suffrages of those whom they 
know will appreciate nothing better than economy. The position 
is too much subject to the caprice of others. The teacher alone 
goes directly from the college to the schoolroom. The teacher 
needs, and ought to have, fully as much training as the clergyman. 
There is fully as much ground to be gone over, and that ground is 
fully as essential. If all teachers could have this thorough profes- 
sional training many of the quibbles and discussions over methods, 
courses of study, and the like, would cease. 


Discussion. 


President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University opened the dis- 
cussion of the topic. ‘The graduates of our colleges who go into the 
secondary schools should be made enthusiastic for the work. This 
can be done by making the work in our colleges a little more spec- 
ialized. Specialization is the only culture worthy the name. he 
time has gone by when it is possible to have a narrow specialist. 
There never was a time when all knowledge was so closely brought 
together. There is a natural, close interconnection between all 
branches. Enthusiasm gives that interest which is the best cure 
against over-pressure. Special seminaries should be formed which 
will bring the pedagogical spirit to the front. It will express the 
dignity of true pedagogy, which, as the higher education, needs to 
be developed. Let the teachers be specialists in their special de- 
partments. The teacher should keep pace with all that is going on 
in other countries, not only with the great things in all departments 
of knowledge, but especially with the pedagogical advances. 

Prin. John Tetlow of the Girls’ High School, Boston, spoke of 
the need of bringing inexperienced teachers into communication with 
those who have attained their experience by long practice. The 
greatest benefit is to be derived from visiting the classrooms of 
teachers who are known as masters of the subject which they 
teach. Mr. Tetlow then explained the high normal school idea. 
The aim is to have one broad-minded principal, with a few assiat- 
ants for the purely technical, pedagogical instruction, and to 
have all the special instruction in the branches to be taught 
given by teachers of known reputation in these branches, who 
would devote two or three hours each week to their subject, 
being paid at the rate of five dollars per hour. Actual investigation 
has shown that there is an existing demand for sucha school. The 
number of thoroughly trained men to lead such a schol is amall ; 
possibly there is no one in this country, but if we never have the 
school, we never will have the men. The school should begin on 
a small basis and have plenty of room to grow. It should be thor- 
oughly American. 

President Eliot of Harvard said that the sum asked for to carry 
on such a schvol,—$7,500 for six months,—was utterly insufficient, 
and should never have been named if it is ever intended that teach- 
ing should compete with the other professions. It is claimed that 
this high normal school would be the precious gem crowning the 
diadem of Massachusetts. We do not want a cheap superior nor- 
mal school. There are at the least eight subjects outside those 
which are strictly professional which such a school must treat. The 
field before such a school, in its widest sense, is very broad, wider 
than the professional schools of law and medicine are called upon 
to cover. 

Supt. E. P. Seaver of Boston thought that something should be 
done at once to draw out a capital, not of money, but of enthusi- 
asm. There is no reason why several of the most skillful teachers 





teachers’ seminary is a little group of men or women, gathered 


about their leader, discussing the subjects of the meeting. Nothing 


and leading schclars in the colleges should not agree that at least a 





those under them who intend to become teachers. This would be 
a very small beginning, but it would be planted in the rich soil of 
the colleges, where it would grow to fall maturity much sooner than 
in the desert without. The real, proper function of a college is to 
farnish a community with its teachers, and not the pursuit of learn. 
ing and scholarship for their own sakes. 

Secretary J. W. Dickinson of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education was the last speaker. The courses of icstruction in the 
lower grades are modified and affected by the higher schools. The 
graduates of the normal schools can not materially affect the in- 
struction in the secondary schools, and these institutions do not 
attract the college-bred man. The college graduate is not pre- 
pared to apply bis knowledge to the best advantage. It is the su- 
perior teaching in the lower schools which has called forth this de- 
mand for prepared teachers for the high schools. We are to pre- 
pare teachers to teach in a system of schools. No teacher can do 
the best work in any grade unless he knows the influence and rela- 
tion of every other grade. The teacher must know how to make 
@ practical application of all that has been learned in the lower 
grades. Every increase in acquaintance with the work of the 
lower and higher grades iacreases the efficiency of the teacher in 
his proper place. It is this that the cecondary schools lack, In 
most cases college graduates have not had this acquaintance with 
the lower grades. ‘The knowledge of the ends to be secured in the 
secondary schools, and in all of the school system, should iu fluence 
the preparation of the teacher. 


SATURDAY MORNING, 


The following are the officers for the ensuing year: President— 
Timothy Dwight; Vice-Presidents—L. Clark Seelye and John Tet- 
low; Secretary ond Treasurer—Ray Green Haling: Executive Com- 
mittee—Cecil F. P. Bancroft, Helen A. Shafer, William Carey Po- 
land, Charles W. Eliot, Horace M. Willard. 

Professor Tracy Peck of Yale opened the discussion of the ques- 
tio ,“*Shall the College Course of Study for the Bachelorship of Arts 
be Keduced ?’’ There is a consensus of opinion that twenty-one 
years is the best age for eutering upon the duties of active life, 
For the average students, four years seems to be the best limit for 
a collegiate course. For many, three years is enough, and many 
more need five years, or even longer. There has been an immense 
advance, during the past few years, in the number of subjects with 
which every educated man ought to be acquainted. While there 
has been a great improve ment in the methods of study and the pre- 
sentation of subjects, the capacity of the human intellect for assimi- 
lating knowledge has not increaed in any such proportion. The 
very intensity of American life ought to be considered in connection 
with this question. The tendency of the last twenty-five years has 
been toward the reduction of the length of the college term. The 
best men who have been in college do not think that they spent too 
much time there, and the number of graduate students in the col- 
leges who are pursuing strictly academical studies ia rapidly in- 
creasing. 

Dr. Robert P. Keep, principal of the Norwich Free Academy, 

thinks that if the colleges abridge their time, the demand will at 
once be made that less time be allowed the preparatory schools, 
The higher institution cannot afford to abridge any of its privi- 
legee, for if it does, its influence will at once extend to the lower 
schoole. 
Cecil F. P. Bancroft of Andover was the next speaker. We 
must not abridge but distribute the work of the colleges. The op- 
portunities for graduate work must be increased. The bachelor’s 
degree should be given at the end of the third year, and then the 
larger number of the ablest and best students would remain and 
take their A.M. at the close of the fourth year. The functions 
of the professional schools ought not to be confused with the acad- 
emic department. This tendency of increasing the already long 
professional training is to be avoided. 

The discussion was continued by Prer. Merrill E. Gates of Am- 
herst, Prof. Alphonse Van Daell of the Massachnsetts Institute of 
Technology, Pres. William Warren of Boston University. George 
L. Fox of New Haven, Dean Smith of Harvard, and W. F. Brad- 
bury of Cambridge. 

Prof. E. G. Coy of Phillips Andover presented an exhaustive 
paper, arguiog strongly against the substitution of French and Ger- 
man for Latin and Greek in the college requirements for admission. 
The idea of substitution should be given up, and in its place the 
elementary requirements in all these subjects should bo met. 
Nothing should be done to interfere with the liberal and broad 
education to maintain which the academies were founded. 

Prof. John M. M. McCook of Trinity supplied the place of Prof. 
Louis P: lien of Dartmouth, who was to have opened the discussion. 
French and German can be, and are, taught so as to give as much 
discipline as can possibly be secured from Greek and Latin. The 
best discipline that can be gotten out of the classics is not to be 
compared with the touch of life that comes out of this dead, mye- 
terious past. The German and French instruction should be in- 
creased, but this is not to be substituted for Greek and Latin. 

The discussion was continued by President Dwight of Yale, Pro- 
fessors Van Daell of Technology, Fay of Tafts, J. S. Tufts of 
Phillips Exeter, and Stafford of Williams; Principals Whittemore 
of New Haven, John Tetlow of Boston, J. B. Taylor of the Berke- 
ley School, Boston ; William C. Collar of the Roxbury Latin School, 
and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Oct. 27: Chester County (Penn.) Inetitute; West Chester. 
Oct. 27: Delaware County (Penn.) Institute; Media. 

Oct. 27: Montgomery County (Penn.) Institute; Norristown. 
Uct. 31: Middlesex Co. (Mags.) Association ; Boston. 

Nov. 1: Bristol County (Maes.) Convention; Taunton. 

Nov. 6-8: Knox County (Me.) Association ; Thomastou. 
Nov. 14-15: New Hampshire State Association. 

Dec, 10-30: Teachers’ Bazaar, New York City, Lenox Hall. 
Dec. 29-31: Illinois State Association ; Springfield. 

Dec, 29-31: New Jersey Association; Trenton. 

Dec. 20-31: Kansas State Teachers’ Association ; Topeka. 
Dee. 30-31: Iowa Teachers’ Association. 

Jan. 1, 2,3,'90: Maine Pedagogical Society ; Waterville. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Dr. M. M. Bovard, president of the University of Southern Ca'i- 
fornia, is in the East on a business trip. 
Mr. B, V. Garwood, formerly principal of the schools at Ans- 
heim, has been elected to a similar position at Yuma, Arizona. 
The state normal school at Los Angeles has opened with the 
largest enrollment in its history. Principal Ira More deserves the 
credit for bringing the school to its present high standard. 
Tulare County is to lose one of the brightest school superintend - 
ents in the state. Mr. Charles H. Murphy, who has served in this 
capacity so acceptably for eight years, declined to be a candidate 
for re élection. 





certain part of their instruction should have special reference to 
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the University of Southern California, were the principal letenatenill 


at the recent Ventura County Institute. The ti 
well conducted and well attended. ieee deen, 

Miss Calthea Vivian has been appointed deputy superintendent 
of Colusa County. Mrs. J. L. Wilson, the superintendent, is a a 
didate for reélection. 

The unanimous renomination of Sopt. W. W. Seaman, of Los 
Angeles County, is a deserved recognition of his four years of faith- 
fal service. 

Miss Marie A. Ney of South Orange, New Jersey, has been 
placed in charge of the drawing work in the schools of Pasadena. 


ILLINOIS, 

Chicago.—Principal William W. Speer, Oakland, is making a great 
success of the introduction of modern methods. The Marquette 
School has a finely executed, elegantly framed crayon portrait of 
the principal, Frank B. Williams. —Miss Lonise S. Cartis, now 
one of the most distinguished principals, wes appointed at the head 
of the Cottage Grove School in 1877 by Supt. J. L. Pickard. She 
had been principal of the Mosely and assistant in South High 
School. In 1889 the school, in its present elegant building, was re- 
named the James R. Doolittle, Jr. in honor of one of the most effi- 
cient presidents of the Board of Education that that the city has 
known. Miss Curtis presides over the intellectual destiny of 1,700 
children with as much skill as any master in the land. 








MINNESOTA, 


C. L. Greenough, county superintendent of Dakota County, has 
resigned his position and accepted the principalship of the Albert 
Scheff sr School, in St. Paul. 

The people of Stephen have erected a schoolhouse valued 
at $4,000. 

The schools at Red Wing opened with a force of twenty-three 
teachers and an enrollment of 1,250 pupils 

The counties of Crow Wing, Morrison, Benton, Marshall, Clay, 
Big Stone, and Becker have all held institutes with fair attendance. 

Mies Brown is privcipal of the Caledonia schools, Houston 
County. 

Rochester schools now have an enrollment of 810 pupils. It was 
necessary to open another school of the seventh grade in the North- 
rop building. Prof. D. Steward is the superintendent. 

The normal institute for Olmsted County lest month, opsned 
with an attendance of over forty. Under the supervision of 
aunt Superintendent Chapman the institute has been very bene- 

cial. 

The subj ‘ct of free textbooks is being agitated throughout Minne- 
sota. Becker County takes the lead. 8. 


OHIO, 


The rezular monthly meeting of the Hamilton County Teachers’ 
Association met at the Hughes High School, Cincinnati, on the 11th 
inst. Sapt. W. H. Morgan read an address on the ‘ Course of 
Study.’’ The address opened with an historical view of our schools 
and the development of our machinery until a ‘‘ Course of Study’’ 
became a necessity. He dep'ored the fart that the course of study 
comprises 80 many subjects. A few things well taught and thor- 
oughly understood are worth more to the child than a taste of the 
whole circle of knowledge. ‘‘ General Exerc'ses’’ were discus:ed 
by the Association. Ely Wilkinson spoke of gener.) exercises in 
the high school. He had these in the morning and on Friday after 
noons. In the morning he had Bible reading and occasionally a 
recitation by the school and general discussion, aiming to have a 
variety. Prof. C. F. Dean of Glendale followed with an excellent 
discussion of general exercises in the intermediate schools. Both 
speakers emphasized the value of the literary society in school. 
Mr. Dean’s echool had a committee who arranged a series of lect- 
ures for the school, given by such friends and patrons as could be 
secured among the professional people of his village. Miss Clem- 
entine Richy read a paper on ‘‘ General Exercises in the Primary 
Schools,’’ and P. C. Hill spoke of ‘‘ General Exercises in Ungraded 
Schoele.’’ He regretted that the programs of such schoo's allowed 
little time for anything but devotional exercises, and he considered 
it an act of doubtful propriety to take time from the regalar work 
of the country schools for the general exercises. Mr. A. B. Johnson 








of Avondale threw a bomb into the meeting in the shape of a reso- 


lution to instract the institute committee to secure better aand 
greater variety of talent for the annual institute. A spirited dis- 
cussion took place, but the resolution was carried. 

_The Southwestern Ohio Association meets at Hamilton on the 
25th inst. Principal J. E. Sherwood of Cincinnati will read a paper 
on ** Primary Reading” ; B. B. Harlan of Middleton will address 
the meeting on ‘' Teaching a Love for Pare English "’; Prof. C. S. 
Herrick of the University will illustrate ‘‘ Methods of Popularizing 
Science Teaching”; and E. W. Wilkinson of Linwood will discuss 
a School Aids, True and False.” President Alston Ellis of Ham- 
ilton will deliver the inaugural address. E. W. WEAVER. 


TENNESSEE, 


The eleventh scholastic year of the Nashville College for Young 
Ladies opened September 3, 1890. The enrollment for last year 
reached 407 pupils from fifteen states, the largest, so far as known, 
of any private institution in the South. The new year has opened 
more prosperously than any of the previous decade, and at the end 
of the first five weeks the registration reached 326 pupils. Lectures 
for the young ladies have begun in the Vanderbilt University, the 
first course being that of Dr. W. L. Dadley in the Laboratory of 
Inorganic Chemistry. Professor Bemis of Vanderbilt soon begins 
his course on Civics, to be followed by Dr. Deering on German Lit- 
erature, and Dr, McGill on Organic Chemistry. The work in the 
gymnasium has begun with about one hundred pupils in training 
Kindergarten classes are in operation. The new building, the third 
for the institution, is under contract. It will give room for lodging 
one hundred young ladies. The date of its completion is fixed for 
Augoat 1, 1891, 


NEW ENGLAND. 
INSTITUTES. 
Canterbury, Conn., Oct. 24 Lawrence, Mass., Oct. 31. 
Newburyport, Mass., Oct. 28. Hanover, Maas., Nov. 11. 
Easton, Conn., Oct. 29. Whitman, Mass., Nov. 14 
MAINE. 
Barton W. Norton of Middlebury, Vt, has been engaged to 
teach in South Acton for the ensuing year. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
The State Association meets at Concord, Nov. 14 and 15, 
No local institutes have as yet been arranged by the State Board 
of Education. 
Rates for high school pupils from beyond the district or town 
limits are as follows: Concord, $60 per year; Manchester, $40; 


Dover, $30; Portsmouth, $25; Keene, $24. So says the Concord | P 


Patriot. 
VERMONT. 


The legislature has already begun the discussion of changes in 





_ ——————— 


— . . 
De. Enebuske.——John C. Ryder of the Mt. Vernon has accepted 


a tempting position in the Roxbury High School John M. 
Pierce will teach in the Brighton High; Thomas G. Nail, Bigelow ; 
William A. Leahy, Qaincy. 

J Willard Brown of the Emerson will succeed Mr. Ryder at 
the Mt. Vernon, and H. D. Newton of the Chapman succeeds Mr. 
Brown. 

John R. Morse, submaster in the Sherwin, is elected master of 
the Hugh O'Brien. 

Sloyd is to be introduced into the normal school. 


The pupils in the Holyoke High School decided by a overwhelm- 
ing majority against having a new gymnastic instructor. 

Francis Rice has charge of the free drafting schools at Chicopee. 

George Perkins of Woburn, formerly of the Phillips School, 
Boston, died on the 15th inst., at the age of 49. He was a grada- 
ate of Harvard ’62, and served three years in the war. He was 
submaster of the Phillips School for seventeen years, retiring on 
account of ill-health in ’89. 

Miss Harriet J. Williams, the first assistant of the Wakefield 
High School, has resigned to accept a position in the Waltham 
High School. 

State institutes were held at Randolph on Ost. 13, and at Attle- 
boro, Oct. 15. 

— G. Simmons of Brockton goes to West Brookfield this 


The Middlesex County Teachers’ Association will hold its thirty- 
eighth annual meeting in Tremont Temple, Boston, Oct. 31. The 
morning session will be devoted to section work : 


Grammar Section. 

Siomneneey Instruction in Evgish, by Barrett Wendell, professor in 
Harvard University. History in Primary and Grammar Grades, by 8. 
T. Dutton, superintendent of schools, Brookline. Methods of Teach. 
ing Natural Science, by John F. Woodhulll, professor in New York 
College forthe Training of Teachers. 


Primary Section in Meionaon Hall. 

The Language of Things, by Miss Lucy Wheelock, principal Chauncy 
Hall Kindergarten. Boston. Reading. Illustrated with a class, b 
Miss May Stone, Chelsea. Concrete Work in Arithmetic, by T. M. 
Balliet, superintendent of seciools, Springfield. 

Afternoon Session. 

How Gymnastics are Taught in Sweden, by Baron Nils Posse, M.G., 
instructor of gymnaeies ia the public schools, Waltham. Swedish 
Gymastics Without Apparatus, class work by normal pupils, Posse 
Gymnasium, Boston, Address by Hon, Frederick T. Greenhalge, 
Lowell LEW's A. BuRR, President, Malden. 

FRANK 8. HOTALING, Secretary, Framingham. 





RHODE ISLAND. 





The forty-sixth session of the Institute of Iustraction meets at 
rovidence, Oct. 23, 24, and 25. Rev. Andrew Gray of Boston 
lectures on Thursday evening, taking, as his subject, ‘‘ Rome, the 
Eternal city, with a glance at Pompeii.’’ Oo Friday evening there 
will be a social meeting in the parlor, with addresses by Governor 


the school law of the state. All the friends of education admit that Davis, Mayor Barker of Providence, Samuel B. Capen of the 


something must be done to modify the evils arising under the new 
system, but it is hard to suit all. Every man has a bill which is 
warranted to cure all the weaknesses of the present system. It is 


probable that there would be as much failure about any one of the | 


changes as there has been about the last one. State Superintendent 
Palmer recommends amendments to the present law. He wants a 
state tax and more liberal provisions regarding teachers’ certificates. 
He also thinks the town system in place of the present district sys- 
tem would be preferable. Mr. Enright of Windsor has introduced 
a bill this session which has many good points init. It provides 
for a town tax and a state tax of 84 per cent., to be levied upon all 
the property of the state equally. He also provides for free text- 
books. It is impossible to say now what the final outcome will be. 
It is certain, however, that the present law will not stand without 
amendment, or it will be repealed and a new one passed in its place. 

The educational forces of the state are awake and mean business. 
There is no state in the Union in which the best minds are at work 
upon the problem as they are here. Some importavt changes io 
the direction of progress may be looked for with confidence now 
the people are aroused. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.—Corione Harrison of the Dillaway, one of the most 
promising of our teachers, has resigned, to spend two years at the 
Harvard Annex and in the study of the Swedish gymnastics under 


| 
| 





Boston school board, Hon. Nelson W. Aldrich, and others. The 
literary exercises will be preceded by a banquet, the object being 
to give the members a better ecquaintance with one another. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The teachers’ meeting was held under the auspices of the state 
board at Falls Village, Canaan, Oct. 10. The program included 
the subjects of Spelling. Arithmetic, History, and Gsography, with 
State Secretary Chas. D. Hine of New Britain, H. M. Adama of 
Canaan, D. S. Sanford of Stamford, and Carrie A. Lyle of New 
Britain, as instructors) In the evening Secretary Charles D Hine 
lectured upon ‘‘ What Conatitates a Good School?" The state 
board, through its secretary, has arranged for similar meetings at 
Colebrook Center, Oct. 15; at Salem, Oot. 2%; Canterbury, Oct. 
24; and Easton, Oct. 20. Moetings will be held at Windsor and 
Winsted, but the dates have not yet been decided upon Among 
the instructors secured are Charles D Hine. C. F. Carroll of New 
Britain, M. S. Crosby of Waterbury, E. H. Forbes of Torrington, 
for the Colebrook Center meeting; and Miss Mary A. Randall of 
Colchester, Miss Charlotte V. Fitzpatrick of Colchester. Miss 
Alice E. Reynolds of New Britain, and Miss Ellen E. Carlisle of 
Norwich, for the Salem meetings. At Salem, in addition to Secre- 
tary Hine’s evening lecture, A. B. Morrill! of Williamantic will 
will lecture on ‘* Common Sense in Education.’’ 





EDWARD E. ALLEN, eldest son of James T. 
Allen of West Newton has recently been appointed 


MODERN CLASSICS. 


Educational Institutions. 


acting superintendent of the Institution for the A School Library for $11.56. West Newton English and. Classical School. 


Blind in Philadelphia, and has accepted the posi- 
tion. Mr, Allen graduated at Harvard College in 
1884, taking high rank in scholarship. With the 
intention of making medicine his profession he 
entered the Harvard Medical School immediately 
after graduating, but remained only one year, 


THIRTY-FOUR VOLUMES, 





when he accepted a position as instructor in the 
Normal Royal College for the Blind in London, 
England, which institution is under the charge of 
an American, Prof. T. J. Campbell. Mr. Allen 
remained in London for three years, and accepted 
& position ia the Perkins Institution forthe Blind, | applying for it. 
at South Boston, from which he was transferred 
to his present position io Philadelphia. 

Belonging as he does to a family of teachers, for 
three generations, it is gratifying to know that No 34 
inherited tende: cies do not weaken in his cee. “ . 
He is rn educator and has filled his peculiar 
and difficult positions with distinguished ability 
and success. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR INDIGESTION, 


4 Park Street, Boston. 











A NEW VOLUME. 


THACKERAY’S LIGHTER Hours. 





Neatly Bound in Cloth, Averaging 310 Pages. 


“ AN UNRIVALED LIST OF EXCELLENT WORKS.” 
—Dr. W. 7. Harris, U.S. Commissioner of Education, 


A sample volume will be sent to any address by the publishers on receipt of 40 cents. — Ss 
A pamphlet containing the Table of Contents of each volume will be sent free to any one 


Including Dr. Birch 
and His Young Friends, Selections from the Book of Snobs, 
and from the Roundabout Papers, the Curate’s Walk. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C@O., 


11 East 17th St, New York. 


Thirty second year begins Wednesday, September 
17,1890. A family and day school for lads and misses; 

repares for college, scientific schools, business, and 
life. For catalogue and particulars. address 
NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At 
home first week in August and after September 10. 





COLLEGES, 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


ss PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. _ : : 
NORMAL SCHOOLS, 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For oot. and ay aowere : 7s _ 
hi ew corner of Exeter Street, Bo X 
pn _ G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


[yj Aesacnserrs STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


address 
Mor particulars, eadrog? H. Russmzt, Principal. 











Dyspepsia, and diseases incident thereto 





What are Your Winter Plans? 


Public school teachers are likely to fall into 


—| Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING, APPLETON ST., BOSTON, 
Provides the best instruction to be found this side of Sweden in the Ling or Swedish System of 


OTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
S PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 3. 


For Information and Caiplegues address 
C. C. RouNDS, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SUHOOL, 
GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, aa 











intellectual ruts. They personally need some , 
7 7 i i / ulars address 

general systematic reading. Then again they Gymnastics. ‘Lhe system is authorized and approved by the Boston School Committee For circ eperene ow itvsa, Prinet 

ought not to confine their work to the school Address, for circulars and terms, the School, at Sur _ S0n0OL, Buivoswa u r 7 

room. They ought to be a leaven in the com PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING, ArpLeton St., Boston. For both sexes. For catalogues, address 8 

munity. Thousands of teachers are accomplish- orincipal 

ing great good for themselves and for others in STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 8 | 

Chautauqua circles, Will you not join in the : 5 Essentials LARGE COMMISSIONS. Me For only. Por catalogues, address the 
i ? D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 

work? Or will you not read alone Address OF one 

ae ee ea Re Oe caaiat Geography. TATE HOBEGL ScROL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 


member of a circle writes: ‘All of us having 
been out of school for a number of years, are 
glad of this systematized opportunity of refresh- 
ing our memories, and pursuing our studies 


farther.” 


Address 





Edition 1890-91, 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


ddress 


8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


a TS WANTED. 
A 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset St., BOSTON, 


‘or both sexes. 


Catal es address 
= - J. G. GREENovGH, Prineipal. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Caution. Married Sister.—‘‘ And of course, 
Laura, you will go to Rome or Florence for your 
honeymoon ?”’ 


Laura.—‘‘ Oh dear, vo! I couldn’t think of 
going farther than the Ide of Wight with a man I 
kaow little or nothing of !’’—London Punch. 





ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and e Hire, and stop 
atthe GRAND UNION HOTBL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 —y a Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
M-dern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 





— “You brought a piece of Limburger cheese 
home last night, John ? ”’ 

**T did, dearest.’’ 

** Why in the world did you do it? ”’ 

**T knew I would wake up hungry in the night, 
and I wanted to know where to find the pantry in 
the dark.’’ 

THE BEST medical writers claim that the suc- 
cessful remedy for nasal catarrh must be non- 
irritating, easy of application, and one that will 
reach all the remote sores and ulcerated surfaces. 
The history of the efforts to treat catarrh during 
the past obliges us to admit that only one remedy 
has met these conditions, and that is Ely’s Cream 
Balm. This pleasant remedy has mastered catarrh 
as nothing else has ever done, and both physicians 
and patients freely concede this fact. The most 
distressing symptoms yield to it. 


FTOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


First Poet. I am going to get even with the 
editor of the Nogood Magaz'ne. 

Second Poet. How? 

First Poet. I’ve sent him a poem, and I’ve 
os the mucilage on the return envelope. 
— Puck, 


Mrs. WiNsLOw’s ‘‘ Soornine Syrup”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
soothes the child, softens the Gama, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 





—** How does your girl treat you, John,’’ 
asked the mother. 

‘*She doesn’t treat me at all, mother; I am 
obliged to treat her every time.”’ 


— ‘* Love all, trust a few,’’ but always trost an 
Esterbrook Steel Pen for its general reliability. 
Ask your stationer for them. 





—‘*This is undoubtedly a spring chicken,’’ 
said the boarder. 

** Tt is,”’ smiled the landlady. 

**T thought so; sort of whalebone spring.”’ 





—“ You are not the young lady to whom I give 
lessons,’’ said the piano teacher. 

‘*No. The young lady to whom you give les- 
sons is sick and ehe has sent me to practice for her.”’ 





TRE MAGAZINES. 


—The North American Review, for October, 
opens with a very important paper by Professor 
James Bryce, M.P., who is now traveling in this 
country, on the powers of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. This is the first article 
written by Professor Bryce for a periodical since 
the publication of his great work on ** The Ameri 


can Commonwealth.” Mme. Adam, the witty 
French author, has written an amusing aod bril- 
liant article on ‘American Girls in Europe.’’ The 
eminent artist, Mr. G. P. A. Healy, who though 
an American, has resided and worked principally 
in Paris and Rome, gives an article of interest, 
jacluding reminiscences of titled personages 
who have sat for him. The Hon. Andrew 
D. White has an article on ‘‘The Fature of 
American Universities.’’ John Burroughs is the 
author of a thoughtfol article on “ Faith and 
Credulity.”” ‘The Peculiarites of the South’’ are 
set forth in an interesting and instructive manner 
by Professor N. S. Shaler. of Harvard. Hon. 
John Morley replies to Mr. Balfour’s late Review 
article on the Irish Land Bill. Mr. E. L. Godkia, 
editor of the New York Evening Post, has a trench- 
aot and suggestive article on Municipal Reform, 
Mr. George D. Eldridge, Secretary of the National 
Life and Maturity Association, one on Assessment 
Life Insurance. Mr. Eldridge explains the princi- 
ples by which life insurance is affected through such 
organizations as the Royal Arcanum, the L gion 
of Honor, and other associations of a like charac- 
ter, and illustrates the popularity of assessment 
life insurance by showing the surprising growth of 
these associations and the magnitude of their opera- 








tions, —the amount of death claims paid by them 
in the year 1889, reaching the imposing figure of 
forty-two million dollars. 


— The October number of The English Illustrated 
Magazine is a most attractive one for the Autumn 
season. ‘‘An Autumn Vision,’’ by Algernon 
Charles Swinburne is in the poet’s best vein. 
The new Trades-Union Movement in England ig 
fully explained bv U. A. Forbes; several portraits 
of trades-union officials are used to illustrate the 
article. Austin Dobson admirably discusses the 
Vicar of Wakefield, and it» illustrations. ‘‘I, 
New Guinea ”’ is the sabject of an instructive geo- 
graphical and descriptive article by Hume Nisbet. 
F. Marion Crawford begins a new serial story, 
entitled ‘*‘The Witch of Prague,’’ illustrated. 
This is an excellent magazine for the home circle, 
—jast English enough to give it flavor. Price, 15 
cents a number. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


—The Monist, Vol. I., No, I., is a new quarterly 
magazine, published by The Open Court Pablish- 
ing Company, Chicago, Ill. Price, $2.00 a year ; 
single copies, 50 cents. 

The October number is devoted to philosophy 
and science. GzorgeJ. Romanes, LL.D., F.RS, 
reviews the views of Mr. A. R. Wallace on ‘‘Phy- 
siological Solutions.”” This able article presents a 
new departare in the theory of evolution, and in 
physiological selectiuns. Alfred Binet writes on 
‘*The Immortality of Infusoria’’; Prof. E. D, 
Cope treats of “‘ The Material Relations of Sex in 
Human Society’’; Prof. Earnst Mack has a 
unique paper on “ The Analysis of the Sensations 
—Anti-metaphysical. ‘‘ The Origin of Mind,”’ by 
Paul Carus, is a very able paper. ‘‘The Magic 








Some Recent 


: Publications. 





Title 
Rhymes for Little Readers. 
The Poet’s Year. . p , ° 
Aunt Hannah, and Martha, and John. 
Wenesdav the Tenth ° ° e 
The Ice Zones ° 
The Golden Justice. . . 
The Bu:terfi es of North America. 
Rodney the Partisan. ° 
A Look Upward. 
Two Masters ; 
English Poems, , . 
Kuropean Days and Ways. 
Our Mother Tongue . 


Stories Told at Twilight. 

In Latinum : ‘ ; ‘ 

A Digest of English American Literature. . 
A Bor’s Town. ° ° . ° 


Modern Ghosts. . ° ° ° ° 
Boy Travelers in Great Britain and Ireland. 
American Boys’ Handybook. . ° ° 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





THE AMERICAN Book Company, New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago, have just ready ‘‘ The 
Natural Speller and Word Book, which is a model 
of excellence. The plan of the book is admirable, 
words are taught in relation to their use in the 
various branches of elementary instruction. The 
book is divided into eight sections to adapt it to 
graded schools; the exercises in dictation are well 


calculated to teach composition, punctuation, use 
of capitals, etc , as well as spelling; these exer- 
cises furnish iateresting facts upon miscellaneous 
subjecta which, taken up in the several grades, 
form the basis of object lessons on many instruc- 
tive topics. The homonyms serve for memory 
exercises as well as for spelling. The synonyms 
are well calculated to teach discrimination in the 
use of words, and thus facilitate the correct use of 
language. The words to be studied etymologi- 
cally enable the pupil to remember their meaning 
and the list of words often mispronounced, fur- 
nish the opportunity to teach diacritical marks, 
the proper use of the dictionary, and fix in mind 
the correct pronunciation. We recommend this 
book for its practical character. 





TEACHERS OF SCIENCE in New England Kcountry. They are simple, substantial, and cheap. 


should remember that chemical supplies of all 
kinds are promptly furnished by Theodore Met- 
eilf & Co,, 39 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., at 
reasonable prices. Read their advertisement on 
the second page of the JOURNAL. They are a 
reliable firm, well known to us, and when they 
say that they supply chemicals, fine, raw, and 
crude, of every description, they mean what they 
say, and will furnish the goods as advertised. 
They also sell Photograpiic Chemicals in large 
and small quantities. Note what they say of these 
goods: ‘‘ From the many years we have dealt in 
this class of supplies, we claim to be leaders in this 
branch of the drag trade; and by constantly re- 
plenishing and increasing our stock, and at once 
procuring or mapufactoring all new chemical 
products, we are able to do full jastice to all 
orders. They make a specialty of the products 
from the Laboratories of ‘T. Morson & Son, Lon- 
don; Rosengarten & Sons, Philadelphia ;_ E. 
Merck, Darmstadt. 





IN ANSWER to recent inq1icies sent us by teach- 
ers and students in drawing as to where the best 
Drawing Tables can be obtained, we reply by 
calling attention to the announcement of R. E. 
Kidder, 86 Herman St., Worcester, Mass., on the 
second page of the JOURNAL of each week. We 


are informed by those competent to speak authori- 
tatively on this matter that Mr. Kidder's Tables are 
among the best for practical use ever made in this 





Author. Publisher. Price. 
Adams D Lothrop Co, Boston $1 00 
Adams iT 6 00 
Alden sad ” ve 1 50 
Allen ae “oe “ 1 25 
Nourse id “ “ 1 75 
Bishop Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bofton 50 
Edwards ry 2 25 
Castleman Porter & Coates, Phila 1 25 
Clark Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 25 
Croker J B Lippincott Co, Phila 50 
Taylor “ “ i iy 2 50 
Lee “ ry ee 2 00 
Mead Dodd, Mead & Co, N Y 1 50 
Moulton, Roberts Bros, Boston 1 25 
Riggs Albert & Scott, Chicago 

Weish 8 C Griggs & Co, * 1 50 
Howells Harper & Bros, N Y 

Knox n e os 3 00 
Beard Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y 2 00 


NEW KODAKS 


“* You press 


the button, 
we do the 


rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 





ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 








For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y.- 

















Mr. Kidder will gladly send to any one applying, 
a descriptive circular and price list. Remember 
that his address is R. E. Kidder, 86 Hermon St., 
Worcester, Mass. 


ON the second page of THE JOURNAL of this 
week will be found a new advertisement of the 
McIntosh Battery and Optical Co., of Chicago, 
Ill. This company makes and sells Stereopticons 
and Microscopes of the very best quality at reason- 
able prices. The Lanterns of this company are 
unexcelled for illustrative purposes; they make a 


great variety of styles and prices. The Lanterns 
for Boys are of special value, as they make the 
home life of the average boy a delight. They enable 
him to amuse, and at the same time instruct him- 
self, revealing to him the wondere of the world of 
nature and art in a way to stimulate and awaken 
his ambition to know things that otherwise would 
pass unnoticed. They also make Lanterns, spec- 
ially adapted for class instruction in the school and 
college, and powerful ones for use in the lecture- 
room. The vast West will find jast the micro- 
scopes, stereopticons and magic lanterns they need 
for all illustrative purposes, at the attractive estab 

lishment of this company, on Wabash avenue, 
Chicago. Lantern slides, microscopical prepara- 
tions in limitless variety can also be supplied by 
this enterprising company. We request all of our 
friends interested in these important aids to cult- 
ure, for young and old, to write to THE McI nTosu 
BATTERY & OpricaL Co., for descriptive cata- 
logues. 
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ATARRE 





THE POSITIVE CURE. 





ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. Price 60 cts. 





Stimulants that Strengthen 





ENTHUSIASM and CHARACTER. 


‘+The Hoosier Schoolboy.” By Epwa 
Illustrated. 12mo. 60 cts, net. 


RD EGGLESTON. New Edition for School Use. 


Children’s Stories: in English Literature, of the Great Scientists, in American 
History, of American Progress By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. With 12 fall- 
page illustrations from drawings by J. STEEPLE DAVIS. 12mo; each, $1.25. 


The simplicity of the author’s language, and her easy and natural method, especially fit the volumes 
for school use. They have already been adopted for this purpose in a number of prominent cities through- 
out the country, including New York and Brooklyn, and in every case they have given the utmost 


satisfaction. 





Correspondence invited regarding these and other books for Supplementary Reading. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


. . 1743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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SEARS BLDG, Boston. Mass 
AGENTS WANTED. 



























































ESTEY ORGAN CO, 


159 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, mass. | 


Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —I 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for Bo 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
= ho ato wns gree and discipline, 
ng, Vv > - 
waetre wl z. and successful experi. 


Address 














N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 





8 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 








W ARE now prepared 
to offer SPECIAL 
inducements to Teach®rs 
who will work up a Club 
of 5 new subscribers to 
the Journal of Education. 
Write at once to 

Subscription Dept. 
New England Pub. Co., 

3 Somerset St., 

Boston, Mass. 





Teachers’ Aids, “ 





will send free to all applicants our new 
Catalogue of Teachers’ Helps. 


N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Bostor 
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Oct. 23, 1890. 





Mirror’’ is explained by Max Dessoir, and Héff- 
ding’s view on the Relation of the Mind to the 
Body are reviewed by W. M. Salter. The Liter- 
ary Correspondence on France is by Lucien Arreat. 
Reviews of Books and Reports on Philosophy in 
American Colleges and Universities, etc., follow. 
Thoughtful readers will fiod this quarterly full 
of profound thought. 


—The Journal of the Franklin Institute for Octo- 
ber gives extended space to the conclusion of its 
article on ‘‘Schools: with Particular Reference to 


Trade Schools,’’ by Joseph M. Wilson, president 
of the Franklin Institute. This deals with the 
work done in many of the noted schools, among 
them being the London [nastitute for the Advance- 
ment of Technical Education ; the National Train- 
ing School, London; Finsbury Technical College ; 
the Polytechnic Young Men's Christian Institute, 
London; and the People’s Palace Technical 
Schools. Philadelphia: Journal of the Franklin 
Institute. 


— Frederic Henry Hedge, the eminent theolo- 
gian, forms the subject of the leading article in 


The Unitarian Review for this month. Charles E. 
Perkins writes on ‘‘ The Palpit and the Minister,’ 
and Edward Buckingham on ‘‘ The Religion of 
the Fathers.’’ ‘‘ Three London Charities,’’ writ- 
ten by one who visited them last summer, is full 
of interest to those engaged in philanthropic work. 
Literary Criticism, and The Editor’s Notebook, 
are well worth a careful reading. Boston: 141 
Franklin street. 


— For the multitudes of young women who are 
turning their thought towards the new calling of 
stenography and typewriting. a very usefal article 
will be found in Good Housekeeping, in the iseue of 
October 11, under the title of ‘* Stenographers and 
Typewriters.”’ There is also an interesting paper 
on ‘'Shoes, Stockings, and Rubbers,’’ with a 
variety of minor articles, helpfal and welcome in 
the household. This excellent publication will 
well repay its cost in any home. Clark W. Bryan 
& Co., publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


— Each article in The Treasury for Pastor and 
People, for the current month is full of stimulating 


thought. Dr. Mathews of St. Lonis has the place 
of honor, his portrait forming the frontispiece, and 
his sermon on *‘ The True Incentive.’’ heading the 
sermonic department. Professor Watt’s critique 
on Professor Drummond’s ‘“‘ Greatest Thing in the 
World”’ cannot fail to excite earnest thought. 
New York: E. B. Treat. 


— ‘*School Life in Relation to Growth and 
Health’’ is the title of a paper by Prof. Axel Key 


of Stockholm, to be published in the November 
Popular Science Monthly. Professor Key main- 
tains that the studies of children, as now ordered, 
do not allow enough time for rest and growth, and 
urges a reform in this respect. 


— Campanini, the famous tenor, has written a 
striking article on ‘‘ How To Train the Voice,” 


for The Ladies’ Home Journal, and it will appear 
in the November number of that periodical. Miss 
Sarah Orne Jewett’s next story has been bought 
by the Journal, and its opening chapter will begin 
shortly. 


— The Supplement to Harper’s Weekly pub- 
lished October 15th, comprises an illustrated srti- 


cle on ‘‘ The Italians of New York,’’ by George 
J. Manson. This is the fifth paper of a series on 
the ‘‘ Foreign Element in New York,’’ which is 
being published by the Weekly. 


THe HuMBOLDT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
28 Lafayette Place, New York City, have now 
ready 13 bound volumes of ‘‘ The Humboldt Li- 
brary,” containing 133 numbers of the semi- 
monthly series of scientific papers. These vol- 


umes probably contain the most valuable collection 
of able papers on science and progressive thought 
in this age. All of the great thinkers of England, 
including Herbert Spencer, Huxley, Darwin, Tyn 
dall, and Buckle have contributed to this library, 
as well as a multitude of writers of lees repute of 
both hemispheres. The numbers are published 
semi-monthly at the rate of $3.00 per year, sub- 
scription price. Numbers 128 and 129 are double 
numbers and contain the popular addresses, notes 
and other fragments by the late Arnold Tovnbee, 
tutor of Baliol College, Oxford, on ‘* The Iodus- 
trial Revolution of the 18th Century in Eagland,”’ 
together with a short memoir by B. Jowett, mas- 
ter of Baliol College, Oxford. 

Part I. (No. 128) and a portion of Part II. are 
devoted to lectures and addresses, and the Notes 
and Fragments are appended to Part II. These 
lectures on political economy and indastrial ques- 
tions are timely reading tor Americans just when 
our industrial and manufacturing interests are 
under discussion. The changes in the mercantile 
system of the Old World have lessons of import- 
ance to us. The price of these double numbers is 
30 cents each. 























WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


In a first-class Western College, a Christian lady, to 
teaoh English Literature and History. Salary $500 
Apply HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
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Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for tht Publications of Henry Holt & Co, 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co, M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on application 

CABL SCHOENHOR, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


Les Poetes Francais du XIXme Siecle. Edited by 
C. FONTAINE. A collection of French poetry of the 
present century, chronologically arranged, with bio- 
graphical notices of the poets. i2mo, cloth. $1 50. 

Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. By A. 
MUZZARELLI. A novel and practical book for students. 
12mo. $1.00. 

Sample = on application. Full catalogue free. 
ILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Publishers and Importers of French Books, 
851 & 853 6th Ave., New York. 
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Geachers’ Agencies. 
W O M HK NU ARE getting higher salariee than they weed to. Here are 


a few places we have filled. 

At $1500 — High School, Des Moines, Ia At $800 — Auburn, Norwich, Potsdam Normal, 

At $1200 — Buffalo Normal, N. Y. ; Colorado N.Y.; Birmingham, Florence, Ala.; St. Peter, Minn. ; 
Springs. Col.; Moorhead, Minn.: Cheney, Wash. Ouray. Colorado Springs, Colo. 

At $1000 — Saratoga Springs, Little Falls, One-| At $700 — Amsterdam, Auburn, Batavia (2), 
onta Normal, N. Y_; Birmingham. Ala. ; Marshall | Dunkirk. Jamestown, Lyons, Oneonta Normal (3). 
town, Ta. ; Ouray. Colo.; Helena, Mont. | Plattsburgh Normal. N, Y.; Oil City, Pa. ; So Nor- 

At $900 — Auburn, Elmira, Kingston, Newburgh, | walk, Conn. (2); Ishpeming, Mich. ; Fort Collins, 
N.Y‘: Florence, Ala ; Great Forks, Dak.; Napa, Cal. | Ks.; Tocoma, Wash ; ete., ete. 

say~ There are more $1500 places than there are women that have proved themselves to be $1500 teach- 
ers There ts always room at the top, and the best stairs to get up there by is 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manaser, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association “cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 























Building Construction. 
By EDWARD J. BURRELL. 


Fully Illustrated with 303 Working Drawings. 
12mo. 80 cts. 

A full list of LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 

MANUALS, with prospectuses of the books, sent on 

application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 E. 16th St., NewYork. 


+, DRAWING BOOKS, 
raphic COPY BOOKS, 

READING LEAFLETS 
CLEMENT'S CIVIL COVERNMENT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANCUACE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
8 East 14th Street, 2? Hawley 8t.. Boston, 
NEw YORK. (with Thompson, Brown & Co.) 


HINTS on EARLY EDUCATION &c 
NURSERY DISCIPLINE, &U. 
“*A better book has seldom been published than 
this. . . It should be compulsory upon every young 
mother in the land to study this book. . . . We 
cannot speak too ~ an praise. .. If we should 
quote from it, we should egin at the beginning and 
give every word entire to the end.’’—Chicago Jour. 
12mo, cloth. 60 cents, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. ‘rN yoni 











NEW YORK, 
Andersen’s Histories and Hist’l Readers. 
Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 

Reed’s Word Lessons. 

Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellegg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Miutchisen’s Physiclegy and Hygienc. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 65 Somerset St., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course ~~ } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooke’s Geometry and prsmenometen 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. sow 


THE EMPIRE: anathe tritisn People. Beau. 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 


“A delightful yolame. A marvelous specimen of com. 
pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con. 
ceive of, with its popnane™ of uniformly easy length, 
jts paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 
pumerous and of excellent quality.”—/our. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 
receipt of published price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 88 E, 17th St., New York, 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 
LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
7 AND 77 WABASH Ayz., CHICAGO, ILL. 
































‘ Teachers can double 
their incomes by start- 
Teachers ing Meisterschaft 
Classes. 
For full particulars 
address the | 
weisterscuart Pus.co.) INCOMES, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
Nally & Co.’ 
Rand, McNally & Co.'s 

Latest, Best and Cheapest Family Atlas of the World. 
First in the field with 1890 Census Returns. Over 
$53.00 worth of Maps alone. Latest railroad changes. 
Over 300 pages Maps, Diagrams, Statistics, Gazetteer, 
ete. 89,827 lines of Index, describing 40,000 more 
places than any other cheap atlas. Portraits, Auto- 
graphs and Biographical Sketches of each President, 
and all the Signers of the Declaration of Indepen. 
dence, together with history of each Presidential Cam- 
paign. Sells at Sight; beginners averaging 50 


> ek. Popular price, $3.75. A 1 terms and 
Comrenlee territory to good workers. Outfit, including 
complete Atlas, sent prepaid for $2.00. a me 

RAND, McNALLY & CO., 323 Broadway, N. Y. City 


00 00 A MONTE can be 
75> to $2 50.— made working for us. 
‘ersons preferred whocan furnish a horse and give their 
whole time tothe business. Spare moments may be prof- 
itably employed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. F. JO NSON & CO., 2000 Mein St., Richmond, Va. 


Shipman Stylographic Pen. 


Specially recommended to teachers. Writes the 











are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Or seeking preferment, are invited 
to correspond with 


Teachers Not Located °"" 


THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, Elmhurst, Illinois. 


PRECEPTRESS WANTED 


For Southern Industrial Institute. over thirty, who has thorough knowledge of Physical Culture, with the 
experience and executive ability to take charge of dormatory with 300 students. Balary, $200 and home. 
Work begins about Jan. ist. Teachers wanted for all grades of work. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont St., B , 
WESTERN OFFICE, 10 Globe Building, St. Paul. ’ dase 


New England Bureau of Education. 


Dear Mr. Orcutt: — Last evening Miss M. E. Cotting was unanimously 
elected Principal of our New Primary and Training School, at a salary of 
one thousand dollars ($1000). 

In returning the accompanying documents, I return also my thanks for 
your courteous and efficient aid in this very important matter. 


Yours truly, O. B. Bruce, Secretary. 
Lynn, Mass., August 26th, 18go. 











Dr, Hiram Orcutt: — 1 wish to express to you the pleasure of this com- 
mittee in the very excellent choice which you made of a teacher for our 
primary school. Miss Dailey takes hold like a veteran, and the boys stand 
around like so many automatons’ We think we shall be greatly pleased 
with her work. She is at some disadvantage, as she will be brought in con- 
tact with the results of poor work ; but I think she will easily overcome this 
temporary drawback, with little or no difficulty. 

With many thanks for your prompt attention to our wants, 


Very truly, Joun S. Goutp, Sec’y. 
WebsTER, MaAss., Sept. 8, 1890. 


The demand for teachers at this office is unparalleled, even at this season of 
the year. Now is the time to register for the many vacancies not yet filled. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


3 SOMERSET STREET, BosTon, 


Oat ad et monn v3” ON Teachers Agency. 


Apply to 





Teachers wanted at once for good positions, 
Normal graduates preferred. 
Almost daily calls for teachers. 


Teachers’ Agency os 
OF RELIABLE 52 Lafayette Place, 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and NEW YORK CITY. 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, a omanmenty 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice \0 PRE FOR REGISTRATION. 





» 
H. M, HARRINGTON, Proprietor, 





schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and ren of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, BES te ERVICR 
and school supplies, Best references furnished. LARGE BUSINES 
E. MIRIAM OOYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. ote Tet oteonee Ree, tut p J. ue: - 
NEW YORK CITY. Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
P. V. HUWYVSSOON (late R. E. AVERY), 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
2 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agency | 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior WANTED, 
pincer eny Mpthnn 6 me mem yy 4... Th A Governess, in a first class New England family, to 


|instruct a young lady, partially blind. Thorough 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address i 7 ine bask Geclal eulb- 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, SEGaES GEDSRTEND, Heuee, BRE Se bast Sooke 


ure required. An attractive home, fine private li- 
Amertoan and Foreign Teachers’ 








Agenoy, brary, and city conveniences, with a fair salary 
23 Union Square, New York. Offered. Apply at once to 


National Teachers’ Bureau, 





N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston 





WANTED, 
In a first-class academy, as Preceptress, a lady of 
100 Bisie House, strong character, Sreasive culture, and successful 


experience in boarding school life, (30 to 40 years of 
age), who is a member of the Baptist church. Such 
a candidate will learn the particulars of this desir- 


bl ition, by applying immediately to 
—— 7 te M ORCUTT, leoneeer, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


4th Av. and 8th &St., NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS 


Desiring to secure first-class situations should 
address 


HAROLD ©. COOK, Mannger. 








ca WANTED, 


Imported Photographs ina first class (New Eng.) Private School, a college 


te of some experience in teaching, who wishes 
from Europe,to illustrate ereeueh enough to bay all expenses for board, etc., 
Archwology, History, ang a small salary, and to study the balance of his 
Architecture, and Art. time, Apply at once to 
Special attention given HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
to furnishing schools. N. E. Bureau of Education, 











+ hae information | 8 Somerset St,, Boston. 
-_) ae MU Mee NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
New Bedford, Mass. | Register now. | 8 Somerset St., Boston, 





AND 2. 
BOHOOL ¢ *°S*EMr tan. — 








N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


it touches the paper. Price, $1 00 by mail. 
Uieciass en. " R. P. KELLY, Waterford, N.Y. 


SUPPLIES. UEW YORK, 


KINDERGARTE 
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Graded Series of Music Readers. 


JEPSON’S STANDARD MUSIC READERS. 
Four books. Eight grades. 
Book I. . e e 30 cts. Rook Itt. ° ° - &0 cts. 
ss BR. . ° ° - B85 cts, | 66 nV. ° ° - FS ctr. 


A carefully graded series of music books which lead the pupil in 
an interesting way from the first principles of music to the ability to 


secular part is full o 


For high schools, g 


and attractive. 
LOOMIS’S PROCRESSIVE MUSIC READERS. 


Five books, revised. 
Book If. . ° ° + 144 cta. 1 Book IV. ° ° - 43 cts. 
“6 98. . «© « »« SO om. “o v. 72 ct, Smith’s Practical 
ss ONG. . ° e - 25 ct | 


8vo, cloth. 


A graded course of instruction in music for common schools and acade- 
wlan premseanieele arranged, and comprising such instruction as w!!] make = ee 
the way clear to teachers of slight musical qualifications. A eetindtiien al et , 
Numbers II., II1., and IV., revised, introduce the bass clef much qa eA aw 
earlier than their predecessors, and have been enlarged by the addi- -tpe wavelet. 
tion of many new tunes. They have also been reset in new type, An abridgment of 
and are much more attractive, while the prices remain the same. 
Number V.: this is an entirely new book for upper grammar and 
high school classes. The music has a wide range in character and 
difficulty. Seventy-five pages of devotional songs, hymns, and cho- 
ruses are provided in the Second Part. 


Any of the above books will be mailed, on receipt of price. . ‘ 


diate grades. e 


Vocal, . ° > 


room, institute hall, or home circle. 


music in the latter, and especially adapted for use in primary ap rm 
° ° ° cts. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Popular Song Books for Graded or Ungraded Schools. ‘SONG MANUAL |" eeeay 


Bartley’s Songs for the School. 
18mo, cloth, 192 pages. ° ‘ 


A selection of appropriate hyn ! 
classified and set vo peouner tunes, for opening a 


bright and well selected music. 


Loomis’s Progressive Clee and Chorus Book. 
lee clubs, and singing societies Embraces works of 

y the greatest composers. . . ° ° ‘ ° 84 cts. 

read music at sight. It is a practical system, simple, progressive, Parson’s Calisthenic Songs. 

By FLORA T. Parsons. Cloth. Illustrated. 


A new and attractive collection of Calisthenic songs. 
Ryan’s Vocalist for Schools. 


Music Reader. 


Adapted to teach children to read and sing without the aid of a special 
teacher. A comprehensive course ina single volume. . ° 40 et 


. V. DeGrarr, and H. J. DANFORTH. 8vO0, 256 pp. 


ce music with elementary instruction. For on 
° ° ° ‘ cts. 


the “Song Wave.” Containing the easier portion of 
interme- 


Zundel and Ryan’s School Harmonist. 

40 cts. | Vocal and Instrumental, 50 cts- 
A collection of Songs, Duets, Trios, and Quartets, suitable for schools- 

festivals, and the family circle. 


Full price list will be sent on application. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. 


CHICAGO. 





Silver, Burdett & Co.., Publishers, 


MUSIC COURSE. ‘ 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. NEW YORK ; 740 & 742 Broadway. 
COURSE IN SPELLING. 


CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave, 
Young Folks’ Library 


3 Choice N - d Hel f 
MacCoun’s Historical Publications. ae ee eS School a 
Welsh’s Grammars. and College Work. 
Stowell’s Physiology. 


Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any address, 
CHARLES EH. MERRILL & CO. 


52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK, 
—— PUBLISH —— 


Merrili’s New System of Penmanship. 

Merrill’s Arithmetical Tables, 

Collard’s Readers. Graves’s School Hymnary. 
Hailes’ Practical Drawing Series. 
Colliers’ Great Events of History. 
Stillwell’s Brief Lessons on the Human Body, 

Elwaltl’s French Dictionary ; La France, and Deutschland, 

“the ideal French Readers’; Anecdotes Nouvelles, Neue 

Anekdoten, &c., &c. 


SCUDDER'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Preceded by a Narrative of the Discovery and Settlement ef North America, and of the Events which led 
to the 4 of the Thirteen English Colonies. For the use of Schools and Academies. By 
HORACE E, SCUDDER. With Maps and Illustrations. 

The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts; Logical Division 
into Periods; a Suggestive Method; the insertion of Topical Analysis for Review, as well as a full set of Questions 
on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps; Beautiful Illustrations; Superior Mechanical Execution; 

a Low Price. A prominent teacher says: “ It is the best equipped schoo! book ever used in the United States.” 

Price $1.00; by mail, 61.15. Send for Circular. 
For samples and introductory terms address TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Pub’rs 

364 Washington St., Boston. 122 and 124 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 18 and 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., Prestpenr. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study. including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosoph f E ; 
practical work in every department. Degrees conlerred. ones — a on 

tar" Fall term will open October 14. Address for Illustrated Catalogue 


HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 














RIVERSIDE SECOND READER. 


FABLES AND FOLK STORIES 


CHOSEN AND PHRASED BY 


HORACE E, SCUDDER, 
Interesting, Instructive, Classic. 


This book contains literature which the world has chosen to remember. Mr. Scudder’s literary 
taste, simplicity and clearness of style, and hearty sympathy with children, have enabled him to 
clothe these classic stories in classic language suitable for children who are prepared for a Second 
Reader. 


200 pages, 16mo. Board Covers. 40 cts. 


Riverside Literature Series No. 47. This number contains the first part of the 
FABLES AND FOLK STORIES in paper covers, at 15 cents, postpaid. 
The second part will be published on Dec. 3d, as Riverside Literature Series No. 48. 











HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Publishers, 4 Park St., Boston. 
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FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bond St., NEW YORK, 


{ 
60 cts, | 


.ns of an unsectarian character, carefully 
nd closing exercises. The 


| “Siilste ‘Heading. oz. #3 94.2084 60 | = 
UNITED VOICES, } so cis. 4.20 per doz. | 3° 
Song Collection. Jeg 


28 cts. 


A . p . ° 60 cts. 
A singing book for graded schools, seminaries, and social assemblies. 








0 cts. 





RUSKIN, 18mo. 


Ruskin’s Beauties. 
The True and Beautiful (2 vols.) ) y, «aoe 
Precious Thoughts, . .,  fex.cl, $4 
Pearls for Young Ladies, ,  ) 2 calf $8 
Ruskin’s Popular Volumes. 


Crown of Wild Olive, . . =) 





Sesame and Lilies, . , tae in bes, 
Queen of the Air, . . | }calf,'s | 


Ethics of the Dust! . . J 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 








CUBSCRIBERS, 
ATTENTION 


Any subscriber to the JouRNAL oF EDUCATION 
or AMERICAN TEACHER who will send us one mew 
subscription to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, to 
gether with $2.50 to pay for ths same, will 
receive by return mail (postage prepaid) a copy 
of Practical Hints to Teachers, by 
GEORGE HOWLAND, Supt. of Schools, Chicago 
Price, $1.00. 

This is the book that has been adopted for 
September in the Book-a-Month Course 
(see JOURNAL for August 14). 

All orders must be sent direct to this Office. 

Address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISH’G CO. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 





"TREASURES FOR TEACHERS 


For ScHOOL Music TEACHERS: 


For Hi@H S8cHOOLS. 
H By L. O. Emerson. 60c. 02 
Song Greeting, 2'ood%oor, with best ot a 


For PIANO TEACHERS AND THEIR PuPIts 


Young Players’ Popular Coll’n. 51 pieces. )z 

Young Peoples’ Classics. 52 pieces, lop 
romens Dance Collection. 66 pieces. r 2G 
Fairy Fingers. 36 pieces. 3 ale 
Classical Pianist. 42 pieces. re 

Piano Classics. Vol. 1. 44 pieces, i ee 
Piano Classics. Vol. 2. 31 pieces. | Bs 
Sabbath Day Music. 3% pieces. rs og 
Classic 4-hand Collection. 19 Duets. jae 
Operatic Piano Collection. 19 Oper's. | “= 


Each, $1.00. 


CHOIR LEADERS use large quantities of our OCTAYO 
MUSIC. 7000 different Sacred and Secular Selec. 
tions. Glees, Quartets, Anthems, &c., &. Price 
generally not more than 7 to 8 ects. per copy, and 
afew dimes buy enough for a society or choir, 
Send for Lists. 


Books and Music Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 





X-Mas Music 





+ 2 Contaiming — Prett 
Christmas Selections »:"c* ws: 
Exercise aden be used with or without the Cascle—ss pa ze 


—Printed in colors, Price, 5 cents a single RY. 
This isan unusu 


Gold, Frankincense and Myrrh. atiy sine Cis. 
By E. D. Sanford & Geo. H. Beaman. Retday-echeols 
consisting of an Instructive Exercise with Recitations 
and interspersed with appropriate Carols written es 
ially for use in connection with the Service. Price 
Seents asingle copy. OTHER SERVICES of the sam: 
character and at same price, are “Christmas Joy Bells,’ 
“Good Will to Men,” “Noel” and “Peace on Earth.” 


A beautiful Servic: 

The Wonderful Story, sitive orcs" 

rincipal events of 

By Mary B. Brooks & Geo. F. Root. fhe lite of the Lora 

while on earth, by means of beautiful verses, scriptur: 

readings, and expressive music in the form of solos 

duets and quartets. Eminently suitable for Christmas 

though appropriate for any season of the year. Price 
20 cents a single copy. y 

H A New and Very 

One Christmas Eve. Pleasing Childrens’ 

Cantata that cannot 

By H. W. Hart &J.R. Murray. fail to please. The 

words are bright and instructive and are blended with 


the music ina most happy and artistic manner. A}! the 
young folks will like this little work because of the 








surprise connected with it. Price, 30 cts a single copy 
OTHER CANTATAS of the same character and it same 
price,are*Santa Claus & Co.” “Catching Kriss Kringle,’ 
“The New Santa Claus,” “Judge Santa Claus,” ‘Santa 
Claus’ Mistake”’and“TheWaifs’Christmas,” everyone of 
which has met with immense success in previous years 


A superb Cantata for 
Adults only (no child 


Bethlehem, —_auits"omy "ino oni 
By F.Weatherby & G. F. Root. feii ‘to niease whereees 
rendered. It affords splendid opportunities in the way 
of chorus music especially. Price, 50cts. a single copy 
Send acts. for sample copy of ‘Musical Visitor’’ for Choirs 
——PUBLISHED BY—— 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co., The John Church Co., 
wo Wabash Ave., Chicago, 19 E, 16th St., New York 





76 East Ninth St.. N. Y. 








Just ISSUED!!! 


A SPECIAL LIST OF SELECT 


Antbems for Choirs 


Octavo Shape. Mailed on request. 





THE BICLOW & MAIN—CO. 
5' Randolph S8t., Chicago. 








CHROMO REWARD CARDS. 


Over 1,000 new pretty designs of Landscapes, Flawers, 
Boquete, Vases tan fl Shields, Crescents, Juveniles, 
Bells, Scenes, Views, Fruits, Balloons, Ships Animals, 
Birds, etc. Prices for 12—size 24x4%4 inches, Me—B45 x54, 
Ibo—-455x634, 250—5igaTis, 950. All pretty cards no 2 alike. 
ln a tere Oards— with silk fringe and tassels, 
Sach, 2)6x 3—S4gx544, 6c; x644, Be; 

Beri 12c., no ra alike.” Excellent for Rewar 8, etc 
New School Aids—Each set contains 136 large pretty 
Chromo Excelsior, Merit, and Credit cards. Price, Se. 
Alphabet Cards—600 large plain capitals, small letters 
and numerals printed on cards Xinch square. “© 
Reading Cards—i6 cards 6x9 inches, 82 pages pleasant 
new = es for First and Second Reader scholars. 12. 
Drawing Cards—48 different easy drawing patterns 
on 2% cards, size 84x64 inshes, 30,96 patterns, 5ic 
Drawing Stencils—2) different perforated patterns of 
— birds, flowers, etc.,on cards 44x64 ep _~ 

ool Reports—Arranged for 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,4 6 months 
for any school, card board, 12 for ite: paper, 12 for 5c. 
Song Book—Merry Melodies, contains 48 large pages 
best schools songs for all grades, manilla covers, 4°. 
School Speaker—100 best Pieces, Recitations, 
pee for children 6 to 12, one 16 a. ye 

ool Dialogues—12 pages best alogues for 4 
kinds Entertainments, for ages 8 to 12, or 12 to 16, 2c. 
School Entertainments—116 best Recitations, 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Charades, Concert Pieces, etc. 2c. 
Teachers’ Examiner—New edition, contains 400 pase 
and over 5,000 important Questions with Answers on 4! 
the different branches of school studies. It is the best 
book for teachers who wish to prepare for examination 
It will carry you through. Cloth bound. Price, $1.0. 
New Price List Chromo Reward Cards, Gift Cards, 
Gift Books, Teachers’ Books, School Su plies, and few 
comptes Chromo rd Oards free. All postpaid by 
mail. U. 8. postage stamps Please address, 
A. J. FOUCH & CO.. WARREN. PA: 








Minerais, j . 
Sa MRAM ena, mr, 





ce Establishment. 


ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Stutfed Animals 
and Skins. 
Mounted 
Sleletons, 
Anatomical Models; 
Invertebrates. 
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